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CLEVELAND'S JOHNSON 


by EUGENE C. MuRDOCK 
Professor of History, Rio Grande College 


In the northwest corner of Cleveland’s spacious Public Square, 
amid the clatter and clang of passing streetcars and buses, sits a 
bronze statue. The figure, a heavily built man with thinning hair 
and firm features, rises six feet above the circular pedestal. He re- 
poses comfortably in his easy chair and gazes reflectively out across 
the nation’s seventh city. The right hand clasps a small book, which 
rests easily on the right knee. Those few who take the trouble to 
investigate, learn that this unpretentious volume bears the name of 
Henry George’s great treatise, Progress and Poverty. 

Thousands of hurrying Clevelanders daily rush past this statue, 
never turning, never wondering. To them it is as commonplace and 
as uninteresting as the corner lamppost. It has always been there and 
no doubt always will, so why bother about it. Still, in the warm 
summer evenings, people of varying stations foregather on the 
pedestal to discourse on sundry subjects. Quite often an inebriate 
may be observed sitting in the lap of the statue making amorous 
propositions to it. In the wintry snows, the thin layer of white gives 
it an almost celestial air. To that limited extent it is an object of 
periodic attraction. 

This monument of Tom Loftin Johnson was erected in 1912, the 
year after his death, yet not many Clevelanders today can honestly 
say they know of him, or can speak intelligently of what he did for 
their city. For the first few years following his passing, it was cus- 
tomary to hold memorial services commemorating his birth. But 
gradually, as time went by, these occasions became more infrequent, 
until finally they ceased to occur at all. As the last remnants of the 
once famous “Johnson circle,” the Witts, the Payers, the Gongwers, 
and the Stages, take their final leave of the world, the spirit of this 
momentous era is all but lost. 

Cleveland cannot boast a more controversial figure than Tom L. 
Johnson. And like all controversial figures, he became controversial 
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by doing big things. He sought to change Cleveland from a second- 
rate country town, to a first class urban center. In effecting such a 
great transformation, he quite naturally trod on sensitive toes, and a 
bitter opposition evolved. His fights for municipal ownership of the 
public utilities, equalized taxation, natural gas, and the three cent 
fare, all struck hard at entrenched interests, or, as Johnson termed 
them collectively, “Privilege.” After these forty years, certain public 
service corporations still see “red” at the mention of his name. 

The “common people,” on the other hand, were usually united in 
their support of Johnson. His victories were their victories and they 
idolized him for them. The tent meetings which he popularized 
were regular forums in municipal government and brought the 
people close to the real functionings of the administration. Cynics 
commented that Johnson had the people hypnotized. It was more 
than that, however. He put his heart, his soul, his fortune, into the 
struggle to improve the city and free it from the clutches of “Priv- 
ilege.”” In the end it cost him his health and his wealth, and when 
he was finally turned out of office after nine years of service, he was 
a broken, ruined man. 

* ** ** 


During the half-century of history preceding Johnson’s adminis- 
tration, Cleveland had emerged from its swaddling clothes into the 
garb of cocky adolescence. No longer a sparsely settled farm com- 
munity, its population had experienced a tenfold increase to make it 
the nation’s seventh city." Three thousand industrial concerns now 
produced goods annually valued at $140,000,000. ‘‘Skyscrapers” 
dotted downtown areas. Paved streets had supplanted wooden 
plank roads. Electric lights and street railways appeared. Great 
bridges, such as the Superior aud Central Avenue viaducts, united 
the city’s two bluffs, thereby eliminating the treacherous and time- 
consuming journey through the flats. The retail shopping center, 
originally west of the Public Square, expanded eastward along his- 
toric Euclid Avenue, converting that former beauty spot into a 
crowded business center. Peripheral territorial annexations, such as 





1 In 1860 the city’s population was 43,000; by 1900 it had jumped to 380,000. First 
and second generation foreign immigrants constituted almost two-thirds of this figure. 
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old East Cleveland, Newburgh, West Cleveland, and Brooklyn Vil- 
lage, gave the city a greatly enlarged and well-balanced geographical 
appearance. 

The most notable aspect of this transition related to the spon- 
taneous sprouting of immense industrial establishments. Strategic- 
ally located, Cleveland was certain to become a great manufacturing 
center. Its lake position facilitated access to the ore regions to the 
north and the coal deposits to the south and east. Although by the 
seventies it was the center of petroleum refining, the discovery of 
the Mesabi and Vermilion iron ranges in the eighties signaled its 
real growth. By illustration, Cleveland’s iron and steel industry in 
1860 did a business of about $5,000,000. At the time Johnson be- 
came mayor in 1901 this had increased to $40,000,000. One hundred 
and twenty-seven foundries now existed, compared to eight in the 
earlier year. Fifteen thousand employees earned $9,500,000. Dur- 
ing the nineties the Lake Superior district produced 9,000,000 tons 
of iron ore, over half the amount consumed in the United States. 
Of this total, Cleveland and adjacent lake ports received sixty-one 
percent. In addition, Cleveland companies owned most of the mines, 
eighty percent of the lake vessels, and controlled all Lake Erie 
ports, save Erie and Buffalo. Lamson and Sessions, Warner and 
Swasey, National Malleable and Steel Castings, Ohio Foundry, and 
White Sewing Machine were but a few of the important manufac- 
turing concerns founded in this period. 

This industrial revolution necessitated important adjustments in 
all areas of social Cleveland. The police department was organized, 
the fire department was greatly increased, colleges were opened, the 
public school system was enlarged and modernized, and the public 
library was founded. Other civic and professional groups organized 
in this period of change included the Western Reserve Historical 
Society, Union Club, Cleveland Bar Association, Cleveland Orches- 
tra, University Club, and Chamber of Commerce. Among the im- 
portant new public facilities were Charity Hospital, Union Railroad 
Station, Fairmount and Kinsman reservoirs, and Grays and Central 
armories. 

Cleveland, like other rising cities, was unprepared for this social 
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revolution. Its political development was retarded. Graft and in- 
efficiency, characteristic of other municipal governments, was not 
unknown. Politicians managed the city not as trustees of the people, 
but as servants of the public service corporations. As a consequence, 
streets went unpaved, garbage was not collected, and unsightly 
shacks and homes endangered the health of thousands. By com- 
parison with the business community, citizens were taxed out of all 
proportion to their holdings. Unlearned and apathetic, the public 
remained mute. Well aware of this problem, Johnson was to dedi- 
cate his administration in Cleveland to its solution.” 
* ** * 


Although little has been published on Johnson’s career, his ac- 
complishments are reasonably well known to students of the Pro- 
gressive era.* Born into a fairly well-to-do Kentucky family in 1854, 
he saw his father lose all his wealth and property in the Civil War. 
Forced to make his own way at the age of fifteen, he shortly became 
a successful street railway owner in Indianapolis and the inventor of 
numerous gadgets for street railway cars. By his twenty-fifth birth- 
day he possessed a modest fortune and was looking for wider hori- 
zons. Foreseeing a promising commercial future in the Great Lakes 
region, he transferred his traction operations to Cleveland in 1879. 
In a short time he had purchased two street railway companies, intro- 
duced, among other advanced reforms, universal transfers and 
through lines, and had become the “boy wonder” of the business 
community. His vision, energy, and daring moved him quickly into 
the front rank of street railway owners. To obtain steel rails for his 
lines, Johnson became a steel manufacturer, and by the mid-nineties, 
when he sold his holdings, he was listed among the nation’s seven 
leading steel producers. 





2 Charles A. Post, Doans Corners and the City Four Miles West (Cleveland, 1930); 
William G. Rose, Cleveland: The Making of a City (Cleveland, 1950); Samuel P. 
Orth, A History of Cleveland, Ohio (3 vols., Chicago and Cleveland, 1910), I; 
Wilfred H. and Miriam R. Alburn, This Cleveland of Ours (4 vols., Chicago and 
Cleveland, 1933), II; James H. Kennedy, A History of the City of Cleveland ... 1796- 
1896 (Cleveland, 1896). 

8 See Robert H. Bremner, “Tom L. Johnson,” Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Quarterly, LIX (1950), 1-13. Bremner’s doctoral dissertation at Ohio State 
University in 1943, “The Civic Revival in Ohio,” a full treatment of the Progressive 
movement in Ohio, contains considerable data on Johnson. The author’s own doctoral 
dissertation at Columbia University in 1951, ‘““A Life of Tom L. Johnson,” is the only 
volume devoted exclusively to Johnson. 
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Johnson first met Henry George, the great single tax economist- 
philosopher, in 1885. Their friendship, lasting until George’s death 
in 1897, was one of crucial importance to Johnson. Until this time 
he had been fully absorbed in business, and had found no occasion 
to study society nor to analyze the social implications of the indus- 
trial revolution. To him business and money-making were all im- 
portant. Electrifying lines, improving fareboxes, consolidating street 
railway systems—these and other problems left little time for re- 
flection. Basically, however, Johnson was a humanitarian and 
George's teachings found ’receptive soil in him. An enlightened em- 
ployer, he had never subscribed to sweatshop practices, although in 
truth it must be said that his liberal employing policies were guided 
chiefly by business motives. Then too he had never read widely, and 
was not versed in “comparative government.” Thus such works as 
Social Problems and Progress and Poverty met no intellectual im- 
pediments in awakening Johnson’s “social conscience.” Having 
thought little about our changing society, he was overwhelmed by 
George’s ideas. 

Johnson experienced serious misgivings in equating his profitable 
business career with the single tax. On several occasions he seriously 
considered selling all of his business properties, but George dis- 
suaded him, suggesting that he apply his business profits to “the 
cause.” Although following this advice for the time being, he 
eventually divested himself of the street railways and steel com- 
panies and turned to a career in politics. Running as a Democrat, 
Johnson won election to the house of representatives in 1890 and 
1892, where he continually espoused single tax doctrine. He fre- 
quently advocated many things which were directly opposed to his 
private interests, as when he argued for free steel-rail imports at a 
time when he himself was producing such a commodity. This 
afforded skeptical congressmen the opportunity to cry “insincerity,” 
an opportunity they did not neglect. The charge was unfounded, 
however, and represents a failure to understand the real Johnson. 
He personally was aware of his anomalous position, situated in a 
twilight zone between capitalism and the single tax, and by aban- 
doning his business career he sought to end his embarrassment. But 
the pre-Georgian Johnson and the post-Georgian Johnson were two 
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different men, and any attempt to treat their respective political 
philosophies as those of one man, is to commit an injustice on 
Johnson. 

Yet in spite of his keen, imaginative mind, Johnson possessed a 
monistic outlook, that is to say, all political and social affairs were 
interpreted in the light of his single tax orientation. He opposed the 
income tax, was unsympathetic to organized labor, and was unin- 
terested in imperialism. In these and other matters he went against 
orthodox liberal doctrine as then advocated by leading Progressives. 
He was with the Progressives, truly enough, in overall objectives, 
but differed with them decidedly in method. It is therefore difficult 
to neatly classify Johnson's philosophy; in general it consisted of a 
hodge-podge of “radical” ideas, bound together by a deep-seated 
humanitarianism and single tax liberalism. 

Johnson was mayor of Cleveland from April 4, 1901, to January 1, 
1910. During those nine years he was engaged in almost unending 
strife with various elements of the community. His efforts at reform 
touched everyone, and it was not long before people were lining up 
either with him or against him. The street railway war dominated 
other matters, particularly in the later years, and the exertion re- 
quired in this exhausting struggle led directly to Johnson’s death. 
The mayor desired a three cent street railway system, municipally 
owned and operated. Because municipal ownership was then un- 
constitutional, he organized privately-owned low fare companies to 
break the monopoly of the old five cent companies. The bitter fight 
raged from 1903 to 1907, with the low fare interests making tor- 
tuously slow progress through an obstacle course of injunctions. The 
culmination came in the fall of 1907, when each side carried its case 
to the public in the Burton-Johnson mayoralty campaign. Johnson's 
fourth successive victory signaled the triumph of the low fare cause, 
and following protracted negotiations, a settlement was reached in 
April 1908. Municipal ownership was not the expected success, 
however, and a disastrous strike, serious financial problems, and an 
adverse referendum vote in October 1908 marked its early demise. 
Yet within the following year and a half, a modified version of 
Johnson's three cent plan was hammered into shape. Although the 
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mayor opposed this compromise, known as the Tayler Plan, it ade- 
quately served the needs of the Forest City for a generation. 
Another of Johnson’s great campaigns was fought over taxation. 
His studies in Washington and his own personal experience had 
pointed up sharply the glaring injustices of the prevailing system. 
Bogart observed that “small taxpayers generally were paying full 
rates while the public service corporations, steam railroads, and 
large landowning interests were paying between 10 and 20%, 
only a fraction of the amount required by law. More than half the 
personal property and nearly all the valuable privileges were escap- 
ing taxation.” * For nine months Johnson battled the steam rail- 
roads, seeking to convince the various boards of county auditors how 
inadequately the companies were usually appraised. Documentary 
proof, assembled by Professor Edward W. Bemis, demonstrated 
these errors, and public admissions by company officials substantiat- 
ing the charges should have convinced the most doubtful skeptic 
that reforms were required. Yet hiding behind tradition and obscure 
legislation, county and state officials failed to authorize any increases. 
During the hot summer of 1901 strenuous efforts were made to 
raise the valuations of Cleveland's five public service corporations, 
which, like the railroads, were also paying incredibly low amounts. 
Following heated hearings and stormy debates, the local equalization 
board raised the corporations’ collective property valuations from 
$4,000,000 to $20,000,000. This appeared to be an important vic- 
tory for Johnson, but the following winter a state board of review, 
unfriendly to his administration, overthrew the whole return on a 
technicality. The final phase of the tax struggle concerned local 
real estate appraisals. Here Johnson employed the Somers “unit” 
system ® of scientific valuation and established the “Tax School,” 
under Peter Witt’s direction, to promote knowledge of it. Although 
the courts abolished the tax school within a year’s time for improper 
use of taxpayers’ money, it had already done tremendous spadework 
in public education on tax affairs. These preliminary moves prompt- 





4 Ernest L. Bogart, Financial History of Ohio (University of Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences, No. 1, Urbana-Champaign, IIl., 1912), 243-245. 

5 W. A. Somers, “Valuation of City Real Estate for Taxation,” Municipal Affairs, V 
(1901), 401-418. 
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ed a fifteen month investigation of the state tax laws, resulting in a 
new statute that included many of Johnson’s ideas. Passed in March 
1909, the new law called for quadrennial appraisals, by appraisers 
chosen without reference to party. The first study in Cleveland pro- 
duced a valuation hundreds of millions of dollars above any previous 
figure. Johnson, though a dying man at the time, thus saw one of 
his cherished ideals realized. 

Johnson made other contributions to Cleveland's welfare which 
are not so well known. Over the vigorous opposition of the artificial 
gas companies he brought natural gas to Cleveland. Despite argu- 
ments that the supply of natural gas would give out shortly and that 
it was dangerous for domestic use, he gave his full support to the 
natural gas people. The franchise they secured in time cut the cost 
of gas to the public from eighty cents to thirty cents per thousand 
cubic feet. He established a municipal light plant, again over stren- 
uous opposition, this time from the privately owned Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company. The less expensive operation of the 
municipal plant caused the C. E. I. to lower its prices almost twenty 
percent in three years time. The successful fight for home rule was 
another stirring Johnsonian triumph. As with taxation, the fruits of 
victory here accrued not only to Cleveland, but to all municipalities 
in the state. The fact that much of Johnson’s work in Cleveland was 
undone by state authorities in Columbus, caused him, early in his 
administration, to move for the complete independence of local 
governments. Few people realized what a stranglehold the state 
government held on the communities, and it was no easy task to 
educate the public into a proper understanding of the situation. 
Years of effort along this line were rewarded in 1912 when the 
fourth Ohio constitutional convention convened. Although Johnson 
had died the preceding year, his friend Herbert Bigelow led the 
home rule forces at the convention and won a smashing victory. 
Dictation from Columbus on purely local affairs was over. 

The mayor’s enlightened outlook on crime and punishment led to 
the construction of the beautiful and forward-looking Warrensville 
Colony Farm. Harris R. Cooley, whose advanced ideas on correction 
won him world-wide acclaim, was the moving force behind Warrens- 
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ville. Within several years, the new workhouse, the poorhouse 
(Colony Farm), the tuberculosis sanitarium, and the city cemetery 
were completed and ready for use. Frederic C. Howe visited War- 
rensville in 1907 and was amazed at what he saw. Unguarded prison- 
ers were grading land and building roads and sewers. Others dug 
in a stone quarry. Further on more prisoners were gathering crops 
and grain. No prison garb, no ball and chain, and no barbed-wire 
enclosure. It seemed incredible to learn that attempted escapes were 
few, and that those most angered at such violations of the honor 
system were the prisoners themselves. Howe was so excited that he 
hurried home and wrote a magazine article about it.° A revolution- 
ary innovation at Colony Farm was the arrangement whereby aged 
married couples were permitted to live out their years together rather 
than being herded into barren segregated dormitories. Some visitors 
were moved to tears upon reading the inscription above the old 
people’s cottage: “‘It is better to lose money than to lose love.” 

The Group Plan development on the Mall is another graphic 
reminder of the Johnson era. Efforts to undertake the project began 
before Johnson became mayor, but the real impetus was provided by 
his administration. Although the new railroad terminal was finally 
located on the Public Square rather than at the head of the Mall as 
the Group Planners desired, and although the west side of the Mall 
was never developed, the Group Plan wiped out an aching eyesore. 
and substituted a roomy, landscaped, civic center. Among Johnson's 
minor achievements were the establishment of a forestry department; 
the construction of three public bathhouses; the paving of 210 miles 
of streets, an increase of 125%; the development of a new 
municipal department to collect ashes, wastepaper, and refuse; the 
abolition of sixteen grade crossings with eight more in progress, 
whereas only one had been previously eliminated; and the, intro- 
duction of money-saving water meters. 

* * * 


It is just that Johnson today occupies an important place in the 
history of the Progressive movement. In him were combined a rare 
wisdom, knowledge, and understanding of the many problems which 





6“A City in the Life-Saving Business,” Outlook, LXX XVIII (1908), 123-127. 
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confronted municipal leaders. Distilled from a successful career in 
business and politics, and a sustained study of the single tax, these 
attributes made of him a unique figure. Of the many outstanding 
municipal Progressives, only Johnson successfully united a resource- 
ful political method with an acute “‘social conscience.” Hazen 
Pingree, though impelled by enlightened ideas, knew little of poli- 
tics. Similarly, “Golden Rule’ Jones sought to rectify social wrong 
through his philosophical-anarchistic administration. Brand Whit- 
lock, “the artist in politics,” also was ill equipped to deal harshly 
with corporate wealth. 

Along with such men as Pingree, Jones, Whitlock, and others, 
Johnson constructed a new concept of government. Heretofore 
government existed to provide police protection for citizens and 
ptivate property. It cared for the so-called “housekeeping” duties. 
It was not expected to go into business itself, and seldom did. All 
the major services were contracted by private companies and paid by 
the city. Street railways, gas, and lighting, the principal public 
services, were managed by private concerns with a minimum of 
municipal supervision. The traditional mayor handled the routine 
chores and let the public service corporations attend to the large 
jobs. By these standards Cleveland had many good mayors. Honest, 
conscientious, civic-minded—these men did what the public expected 
of them, but no more. 

Yet in the history of the city, Johnson has been Cleveland’s only 
great mayor. To him the “housekeeping” tasks were incidental. As 
Raymond Moley said, they were mere details, like “pressed pants 
and shiny shoes.”"* The major job was something greater. It meant 
broadening the function of the city, making it completely responsible 
for the well-being and comfort of the citizens. Johnson’s fight 
against the public service corporations was not motivated by a ruth- 
less lust for power, as some critics argued; on the contrary, it was 
specifically designed to bring cheaper and better services to the 
people. Municipalization, he felt, would accomplish this. It did 
succeed in reducing rates, and although the standard of the services 
was probably lowered, Johnson honestly believed that the standard 





7 Raymond Moley, 27 Masters of Politics (New York, 1949) 7. 
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would be raised. This revolutionary idea of expanded governmental 
services, brought down on Johnson’s head storms of heartless abuse. 
Yet many of our important national leaders experienced similar 
treatment for seeking to enlarge the function of government. 
Lincoln, Wilson, and the Roosevelts, all were roundly criticized for 
simply recognizing that in our rapidly developing country some 
regulation of business in the interest of the people at large was 
necessary. They saw far more than did their fellows—who prophe- 
sied anarchy and chaos—the real needs of their times. Johnson was 
in good company. 

As the centenary of his birth approaches, Cleveland is reminded 
of Tom L. Johnson, though only infrequently, by his Public Square 
monument. Few contemporaries can tell why he deserved such a 
monument. Many would be astounded to learn how much of mod- 
ern Cleveland is directly traceable to Johnson. The tangibles, such 
as natural gas, water meters, municipal lighting, the rapidly disap- 
pearing street railways, the Group Plan and Warrensville, have al- 
ready been noted. Commonplace as they now appear, they were 
considered revolutionary at one time, and heated battles were waged 
to secure them. Johnson, undeterred by criticism and corporate op- 
position, led this fight. Mechanically he brought the city abreast of 
its growing industrial character. 

The intangible contributions of Johnson are more difficult to de- 
lineate. Primarily, he awakened the civic consciousness of the peo- 
ple. He educated them in city government—made them interested 
in it. As his accomplishments attracted national attention, the people 
felt a deep pride in Cleveland. They considered themselves partici- 
pants in a great experiment in democracy. It constituted a necessary 
and valuable experience. Cleveland needed Tom Johnson, for as 
Edmund Vance Cooke descriptively wrote: 


He found us groping, leaderless and blind, 
He left a city with a civic mind. 





HOWELLS’ “BLISTERING AND CAUTERIZING” 


by Louis J. Bupp 
Assistant Professor of English, Duke University 


As a sexagenarian describing his early manhood, William Dean 
Howells reminisced, “If there was any one who had his being more 
wholly in literature than I had in 1860, I am sure I should not have 
known where to find him.” * Such testimony cannot be ignored. Yet 
it has encouraged our accepting too hastily the trite picture of still 
another introverted lad who quietly matured his literary urgings. 
Although we will best remember Howells as a novelist and essayist, 
to understand him we must recall the citizen who tried always to 
shoulder his part of the democratic burden. Although we cannot 
controvert his word concerning his adolescent dreams, we can, 
through the record preserved in Ohio newspapers, rediscover a youth 
who sweated printer's ink and floundered in the main American 
current. Howells’ coming biographers will profit from reading his 
early political commentary. They will enjoy it too. 

In his own family, young Howells found several exemplars of 
political enthusiasm. His paternal grandfather had felt abolitionist 
enough to stand as an elector in 1844 on the Liberty party ticket. 
His maternal uncles, the Dean brothers, had remained antislavery 
Whigs despite threats of mobbing. His father, most active of all, 
expended his life in partisan journalism and earned minor diplo- 
matic posts during a busy career closely repeated by Will’s brother, 
Joseph. Briefly a member of Ohio’s first abolition society,? William 
Cooper Howells had become a constitutional antislavery man; he 
breathed an intransigent humanitarianism into the newspapers he 
edited. Although a fervid Swedenborgian, for him political urg- 
encies overrode theological problems, and the “question of salvation 
was far below that of the annexation of Texas, or the ensuing war 
against Mexico, in his regard.” * In time, he led his family to Ohio’s 





1 Literary Friends and Acquaintance (New York, 1902), 1. 

2 Annetta C. Walsh, “Three Anti-Slavery Newspapers,” Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, XXXI (1922), 172. 

8 W. D. Howells, Years of My Youth (New York, 1916) 22. 
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Western Reserve, where the Underground Railroad ran frequently 
and where voters backed Joshua R. Giddings and Ben Wade. By 
1854 he had assumed full control of the Ashtabula Sentinel and 
influential leadership in a region which threw crucial support in 
1856 to the new Republican party. Quite incidentally, he transmit- 
ted his values to his children. 

The literary-minded son easily might have resented these civic 
strenuosities, which at first had brought family hardships. But father 
and son worked together, discussed literature congenially, and 
“thought a good deal alike’; Will was therefore an “ardent Anti- 
slavery man” like his father.* In 1844 he trailed after a Henry Clay 
procession with optimistic fervor, and four years later he followed 
his father’s bolt “‘as far as a boy of eleven could go,” joining a Free 
Soil club to shout songs and slogans. This echoing of his parent's 
opinions never veered into youthful irreverence. While setting leg- 
islative bills into type on the Ohio State Journal in 1851 he seconded 
his father’s dislike of tyrants by sporting a Kossuth hat, complete 
with plumes, after the Hungarian patriot had captivated Columbus 
audiences.° Comfortably ensconced in the Western Reserve by his 


late teens, he sensed the “high political tumult” and “certainly cared 
very much for the question of slavery which was then filling the 
minds of men.” © When in 1856 the father served as a clerk in the 
house of the Ohio General Assembly, Will, with a staid dependabil- 
ity which Orion Clemens had missed in his brother Sam, naturally 
helped Joseph supply the editing and editorializing for the ever- 
alert Sentinel. 


Perhaps young Will's political tinge could be dismissed as pro- 
tective coloration if his creative efforts had not proved its deeper 
nexus. At the age of sixteen he offered anonymously in the Sentinel 
“A Tale of Love and Politics.” This story recounted the happy rise 





4 Quoted in H. H. Boyesen, ‘Real Conversations—I: A Dialogue Between W. D. 
Howells and H. H. Boyesen,” McClure’s Magazine, 1 (1893), 6. See also Years of 
My Youth, 68, and Mildred Howells, ed., Life in Letters of W. D. Howells (2 vols., 
New York, 1928), II, 131. 
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of a printer’s boy who won his beloved by secretly composing edi- 
torials which swept her father into congress." The following year, a 
long serial entitled “The Independent Candidate,” his most ambi- 
tious juvenile attempt in fiction, showed sound insight into ward 
politics.* Despite patent fumbling and some cynicism about poli- 
ticians’ motives, its author betrayed pristine faith in a Whig editor 
who guarded the commonwealth. Clearly the son had caught his 
father’s earnestness. When friends urged a western poet to cleave 
to art alone, Howells replied: 


The pool of politics is dirty or not, according as it is a cleanly or un- 
cleanly person immersed in it. We cannot forget that Dante . . . was a fervid 
politician. The profession of journalism, too, with its wide opportunities of 
knowing men and things, may teach the poetic nature, prone to look back 
and sigh.® 


Both father and son had succumbed to a Protestant philosophy of 
progress which encouraged and even required the responsible indi- 
vidual to redeem his immediate world. For neither did this work- 
aday duty conflict with esthetic interests, and the lad felt a thrilling 


meetness when George William Curtis, after succeeding with grace- 
ful travelogs and gentle social satire, “turned aside from the 
flowery paths where he led us, to battle for freedom in the field of 
politics.” *° In his eyes, Curtis epitomized the ideal gentlemanly 
synthesis of literature, politics, and social religion. 

Howells showed up in Columbus in January 1857 to report the 
proceedings of the Ohio General Assembly for the Cincinnati 
Gazette. The nineteen-year-old journalist brought with him a sin- 
cere interest in political action, a faith in the growing Republican 
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party as the instrument for that action, and a working faith in the 
party’s press. We can feel also his warm eagerness to perform man- 
fully in an arena broader than the protective family circle. Sampling 
the excited rumors along High Street, he awaited impatiently the 
opening session. He must have vowed to send to the ex-Whig 
Gazette accounts which would populate the Republican ranks. Ohio 
politics counted—that was obvious. His diary mainly recorded state- 
house affairs and he later remarked that the winter of 1856-57 
passed without his “knowing more of the capital than its official 
world.” The youth occupied a desk “on the floor of the Senate as 
good as any Senator's” and “penetrated in every part’’ on his news- 
hunt, mingling constantly with local solons or the irrepressible 
hangers-on of the legislative process.’ His father, who was first 
assistant to the chief clerk in the house, had been active in securing 
Will’s new post; he now took notes for the boy and guided him 
constantly. 

Apprenticed on the outspoken Sentinel, Will knew what was ex- 
pected. Indeed, his extremism surpassed the Gazette’s rather cau- 
tious support of Salmon P. Chase. His first letter described the new 
capitol building and stated austerely that its “ornamenting and 
chandeliers may be laid to the charge of the Democratic Party— 
profuse ever of two things: promises and money—the promises its 
own, the money that of the people.” Under current Republican rule 
Ohio was therefore “approaching a state of purity and rectitude in 
the administration of her affairs, which is as grateful as it is un- 
exampled.’"* Of course, the Gazette’s clientele desired factual de- 
tail also, and the letters often summarized in bare, compact para- 
graphs each legislative day. Despite this pull toward routine, Will 
could not remain a servile scribe. When he reported “‘unanswer- 
able” arguments for temperance legislation (long a treacherous 
issue in Ohio), he further pleaded that this crusade must not dis- 
rupt a party “aiming at far mightier reforms.” Summarizing a 
speech for striking the word “white” from the state constitution, he 
asserted that it was “impregnable in argument, glowingly eloquent, 
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at times, and sparkling with gems of wit and humor.” But his 
ptaise was exceeded by his censure. Many years mellower, he ad- 
mitted that he had nursed “‘such a swollen ideal of the rights and 
duties of the press” that he “spared no severity” in his criticism. 
Forgetting his disapproval of the expensive capitol adornments, he 
sneered at “retrenchment” as a ‘grievous humbug” used for “killing 
every measure which proposes to appropriate a dollar for any liberal, 
charitable or scientific purpose.” To his later regret he sniped at 
proposals for organizing the state militia and groaned when a rele- 
vant bill of “forty mortal pages” was read.’* Unsurprisingly, the 
political reporter’s occupational cynicism veined his writing, yet tius 
mistrust was muted or else redounded mercilessly on Democrats like 
John B. Slough, who had assaulted a fellow house member from the 
Western Reserve. 

Howells’ reports on the Ohio General Assembly prove conclu- 
sively that he had been swayed by the reformerism rampant at home 
and abroad. His dispatches recounted respectfully the frequent 
orations by William M. Corry, state representative from Cincinnati. 
“Citizen”. Corry, whose sobriquet broadcast his sympathy for Red 
Republicanism deriving from a stay in France from 1848 to 1850, 
vigorously fanned his reputation for intellectual heterodoxy. Over 
six feet tall and wearing a full black beard, he thundered impres- 
sively against a bill in the Ohio house as “another attempt to leg- 
islate for the dollar against the njan.” Or Mr. Corry, as the Gazette's 
man put it, “of course’ inveighed “against all corporations as 
dangerous to the right of the people.’ He especially dazzled 
Howells by a call for unicameralism which “seemed convincing by 
its mere statement.” The youth’s letter reproduced very fully this 
brief for sweeping revision and advised that it “ought to be con- 
sidered, not only by legislators, but all the people in an earnest and 
sincere spirit.” ** Such praise is most impressive, since Corry as a 
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Democrat could have expected severity. It proves Will’s drift toward 
liberalism and toward a faith in human plasticity—attitudes which, 
with four decades of experience added, conjured up his Altrurian 
utopia. His later radicalism owed much to the restless ferments of 
the 1880’s and to Leo Tolstoy’s stimulus. Yet its provenance 
stretched back to Ohio, which before the Civil War had brewed at 
least its share of optimistic philosophies. 

Howells’ correspondence was effective enough to land him the 
Gazette’s city editorship in April 1857, but homesickness and sordid 
duties soon drove him back to Jefferson, where he again helped to 
write the Sentinel. When the legislature reconvened in January 
1858, he once more represented the Gazette. Ohio voters had, how- 
ever, lost the true light, and Democrats dominated the assembly. 
Free now to vent his sarcasm, he complimented the senate as a 
chamber where “they take their otium cum dignitate,” as a “nice, 
quiet place” lacking the ‘‘windy clamor” of the house, where “‘they 
make such a noise in doing nothing.” He warned that in retailing 
Democrats’ speeches he was “obliged to adopt the custom of moral 
novelists, and leave the greater part of the profanity to the imagi- 
nation of the readers.” But Gazette subscribers were seasoned 
enough to have the active Sam Medary identified as that “experi- 
enced old eater of public oats (however mixed with dirt)” over 
whose appointment as postmaster of Columbus “more than one 
sterling Democrat got drunk.” One oasis of virtue remained, for 
Chase was still governor. Will defended him indefatigably, retort- 
ing to criticism of the governor's appointments with the taunt that 
the previous Democratic incumbent had never selected ‘‘so much as 
a scavenger to wash out his spittoons” unless the applicant were a 
faithful hack who had “‘never voted a split ticket.” ** As state and 
national politics increased in stridency until shooting drowned the 
shouting, young Howells, far from showing the tact for which the 
mature critic was loved, lampooned and slandered the enemy with- 
out visible queasiness. 

Finally, on February 23, State Senator William H. Safford, Demo- 
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crat from Ross and Highland counties, rose to protest against the 
“many misrepresentations” and “evident partizan partiality” of the 
Gazette’s correspondent. Mr. Safford, while willing to allow for the 
culprit’s youthful indiscretion and his desire for wittiness, suspected 
either ‘“‘party purpose or private malice.” The senator had a just 
cause, for Howells, summarizing debate over a successful Democratic 
move to permit holding of fugitive Negro slaves in Ohio jails, had 
dismissed Safford’s speech as “egregiously silly and absurd” and had 
sneered: 


He sits on the main aisle in the Chamber, and he ran about in it like 
one distracted, thrashing the wind with arms “‘of wild rejection” and swaying 
his body to and fro and lifting himself upon the toes of his boots, and 
stooping and surging up again, during the course of his speech, like an 
India rubber man with a severe attack of colic.1¢ 


After stating the senator’s complaint, Howells impenitently rejoined 
that “mercy to him would be total oblivion of his remarks.” But 
pressure was obviously exerted, because two days later he felt con- 
strained to reprint a summary of the disputed speech. Even so, the 
Ohio State Journal on March 1 reproduced an official text of the 
original debate, which had “found its way to the public in a garbled 
and unfair form, through the correspondence of a partisan paper.” 
This version showed that Howells even in his grudging retreat had 
falsified Mr. Safford’s views by omitting key passages. 

The venomous feud went on. In the letter printed on February 
27, Howells proclaimed that State Representative Hunter Brooke of 
Hamilton County had insulted the newspaper press and the Cincin- 
nati press in particular. He continued: 


I expect that Mr. Brooke will rise to a question of privilege, tomorrow 
morning, and demand my expulsion for telling you the foregoing. I do it 
at my peril, for all reporters have had fair warning not to put anything into 
their letters of a nature discreditable to members of this legislature. 


The letter on March 1 reported that the Democratic Mr. Brooke had 
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again risen to fulminate against the Gazette’s account of his speeches. 
Howells insisted that he had been accurate, however, and two days 
later, noting Mr. Brooke's attack on Governor Chase, snarled that 
he would not analyze the speech as a literary production because 
“my taste has been formed on indifferent models, and I cannot ap- 
preciate sophomoric excellence.” After this, his letters cooled down 
to more factual summaries, but in mid-March the general tension 
precipitated a physical attack on the Cincinnati Commercial’s cortes- 
pondent. Retaliating Republicans complained about Democratic ac- 
counts in the Cincinnati Enquirer, whose debate summaries again 
drew fire in 1859 from the Ohio State Journal, by then the staunchly 
Republican employer of young Howells. | 

After passing the middle of 1858 in the Sentinel office and cast- 
ing his first vote as soon as he was eligible,’* he delightedly ac- 
cepted a subordinate editorship on the State Journal. On November 
19 its “Prospectus” had announced new owners, a new staff, and a 
new start as a “faithful, fearless, and reliable exponent of Repub- 
licanism in Ohio.” Under Henry D. Cooke the State Journal was to 
show special solicitude for the fortunes of Chase.** Recommended 
by A. P. Russell, Republican secretary of state for Ohio, Howells’ 
appointment quite obviously depended on his proven willingness to 
joust with the Democratic host. Happy to return to Columbus, he 
plunged into party circles. He boarded “mostly” with men of the 
proper political stripe and in “nearly all’ cases visited only Re- 
publican homes, which included the governor's mansion. But by now 
he needed no memos from the counting room or hints from men of 
the hustings. With youthful zeal he justified his elder’s choice by 
“blistering and cauterizing, and letting blood” with a heated pen.’® 

His personal outlet, “News and Humors of the Mail,” was de- 
signed to cull from other sources the “pressingest news or the 
laughablest humor.” This eclectic forum was unified by the “un- 
natural fondness for liberty which dominates our paste and scis- 
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sors.” *° Will mostly combed other newspapers for items damaging 
to Democrats. He reprinted, for instance, the quip that “everybody 
who fears the Lord and can write a legible hand, without running 
out his tongue, is a Republican.” His most strained sarcasm was 
directed against pro-slavery southerners. “News and Humors of the 
Mail” reproduced slavecatchers’ advertisements under the subtitle of 
“Sylvan Sports,” summarized lynching stories with Swiftean bald- 
ness, and kept the Oberlin-Wellington and Zanesville rescue trials 
to the. fore. Proud of his own caustic thrusts, he accused others of 
stealing his “‘editorialettes.” * The gentler values which had guided 
his home life abdicated temporarily before the slave’s demands. Op- 
portunely, the promise of the new National Literary Review that it 
would be neutral elicited his views on impartiality, and he predicted 
that the magazine would suggest “skim-milk thinned with warm 
water.” 7? 

While W. C. Howells and Joseph cannonaded the Democrats 
from the ramparts of Ashtabula County so vigorously that even the 
State Journal deplored their extremism,”* their Columbus outpost 
sniped at the foe. Will followed the Western Reserve’s moves, writ- 
ing to his brother: “I hope that you and father will keep me posted 
in regard to politics. Remember my anxiety is just as lively as your 
own.” Not above legwork, he conferred with Russell and Cooke 
about his father’s drive for a senate clerkship.** All this time he was 
immersed in “literary passions’ also, but his arcs of interest inter- 
sected, as in his successful antislavery poem, “The Pilot's Story.” 
After John Brown had been penned in durance vile, Will wrote to 
his father, “I did hope to see something violent in the Sentinel on the 
subject of Harper’s Ferry." Deeply moved, he composed a rhymed 
tribute to “Old Brown” and another to Gerrit Smith, veteran aboli- 
tionist.*° Although he soon saw the ludicrous aspects of Brown's 
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scheme, he continued, in the State Journal and in scattered comments 
throughout many years, to rank Brown with American martyr-heroes. 
When he finally gave ground before twentieth century critics like 
Oswald Garrison Villard, he did so with loyal reluctance. 
Financial difficulties for the State Journal suddenly deprived Will 
of his job in 1860. Then the Columbus publishing firm of Follett 
and Foster, presumably counting on his balance of literary and 
political seriousness, asked him to prepare a campaign biography of 
Abraham Lincoln. Writing from notes made by an emissary, he 
ended with a work of deserved flatness. When Chase’s boom col- 
lapsed, his cohorts had switched to Lincoln, so Howells’ unwise 
failure to visit Springfield betrayed personal diffidence rather than 
indifference. The biography’s deadness of tone can better be blamed 
on its dignified avoidance of “any effort to distort Lincoln into the 
rough half-horse, half-alligator character, whose chief virtue con- 
sists in his having mauled rails” (to quote the publisher's blurb). 
Beyond showing that the author was antislavery, Howells’ book 
threw little light on himself. He did preach in it occasionally, as in 
writing of Stephen Douglas’ “banner” of popular sovereignty: 


There were old stains upon that gay piece of bunting; stains of blood 
from the cabin hearths of Kansas and from the marble floor of the Senate 
hall; and a marvelous ill-odor of cruelty hung about it, as if it were, in 
fact, no better than the flag of a slave-ship.*¢ 


Nevertheless, his Life of Abraham Lincoln is remembered primarily 
because its famous subject jotted marginal comments in one copy. 
His campaign life of Ohio’s Rutherford B. Hayes in 1876 was to 
show much more firmness and self-confidence. 

The late summer of 1860 found Howells traveling toward New 
England and planning vaguely a series of articles on Yankee in- 
dustry. Reaching Portland, Maine, on July 29 after a week in 
Canada, he ejaculated, “Hail! dear land of politics,” and he wrote 
the next day: “I have a real affection for the politicians who dis- 
pute . . . and ring the well-known changes upon Douglas and 
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Breckinridge, and Lincoln.” ** This playful enthusiasm was soon 
silenced by his awe of New England literary heroes. But he did not, 
during his visit to Concord, forget Hawthorne’s own sympathies, 
and he praised the Republicanism of Ohio Germans with uneasy 
tact. Having returned to Columbus, he composed a lecture treating 
Boston “‘esthetically, politically and civilly.” ** This platform-piece 
was never delivered, perhaps because its author had reassumed his 
labors for the State Journal by September 1860 and was again “‘firing 
the Southern heart.’” With Samuel Price, he wrote “leading edi- 
torials” in the turbulent months between Lincoln’s election and the 
beginning of war. Positive identification of these items is now im- 
possible, but we must realize that he was “writing politics every 
day.” *® We must realize also that these editorials appeared in one 
of the most influential journals in an obviously pivotal state. 

The retrospective verdict seems to be that Howells and Price 
showed “surprisingly bad judgment.” Decades afterward, Howells 
restated their stand: “We did not think the Union would be dis- 
solved, but if it should we did not think that its dissolution was the 
worst thing that could happen.” *° This policy was widely supported. 
It was encouraged by those who had long preferred disunion to union 
with dishonor. It was encouraged also by disciples of the great Amer- 
ican peace crusade, and Howells, Quaker and Swedenborgian in back- 
ground, had mocked the militia publicly before 1860. From their 
tactical line, Howells and Price met “‘insolence with ridicule and 
hypocrisy with contempt,’ adding copiously to intersectional insults. 
Beneath its calm, Howells’ Years of My Youth still reflected after 
half a century the morally righteous bitterness of his Columbus days. 

By May 1861 further business changes had displaced Howells 
from the State Journal staff. He kept thinking in terms of the edi- 
torial room, and he recommended himself to the New York World 
by saying, “I have journalized for four or five years, and know some- 
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thing of political and other writing.” ** In the resulting series of 
five topical letters he praised the rising militancy of Ohioans, and he 
warned against neighborly amity with the border states because 
“secession populations are liable to spasms of treason at any mo- 
ment.” He pleaded particularly against emergency proposals for a 
new Union party: “Patriotism is good, but Republican patriotism is 
better. The Democratic leaders have still the same organs and af- 
fections that they had before they turned their attention to the 
public practice of virtue.” *? But he had more ambitious plans; 
urged by his Columbus friends, he sought a consulship. The know- 
ing journalist, who had seen many a plum plucked by the active 
aspirant from the hands of a confidently deserving rival, pushed his 
claim as Lincoln’s biographer. He dispatched an application “signed 
by every Republican in the capital, from the Governor down.” He 
wrote further appeals and finally joined the horde of office seekers 
in Washington.** In November 1861 he embarked for Venice, amid 
his literary projects hoping also, as he ironically remembered, to 
wield his consular authority in the decayed Italian port against Con- 
federate sea-raiders. 

With his move to Venice, his Ohio years ended permanently, as 
it turned out. However, his interests and alliances showed normal 
continuity. He followed the news with ardor, ceasing to write from 
Venice for the State Journal “because I found I couldn’t avoid 
politics and them I’m forbidden to touch.” When he assured a 
European that Americans were Christians, he pretended to make 
“mental exception of the peace democrats” then dangerously active 
in Ohio.** In short, his concern over civic matters pulsated through- 
out his life. Returning after the war, he soon arranged for a weekly 
letter summarizing New York City’s political twists for his old out- 
let, the Cincinnati Gazette. By early 1866 he had attached himself 
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to E. L. Godkin’s pro-freedmen Nation. Soon after, he moved on to 
the pro-Republican Atlantic Monthly, then to problem novels, and 
finally to his “economic” novels and utopian romances. All these 
activities were interwoven with political judgments. Reviewing his 
Ohio career when he was well into his seventies, the declining 
novelist quickened once more over old battles. 

A misleading emphasis has become evident in Howells’ recollec- 
tions of himself as a youth who lived “wholly in literature” and 
who was “inwardly a poet with no wish to be anything else.” For 
he also recalled that while covering legislative doings for the Gazette 
he had believed his duties to be the “most important thing in the 
world.” And of his duties on the State Journal he said: 


I suppose that every young man presently attempting journalism feels 
something of the pride and joy I felt when I began it; though pride and joy 
are weak words for the passion I had for the work. If my soul was more in 
my verse, I did not know it, and I am sure my heart was as much in my more 
constant labors.*5 


To resolve this conflict we must first of all recognize that his auto- 
biographical writings gracefully overused superlatives. Also, quite 
aware that his reminiscences borrowed their appeal from his literary 
career, he stressed his esthetic growth. Still more important than 
these complications had been the divided state of young Howells’ 
mind, a not uncommon predicament. After insisting that a “journal- 
ist’s experience of several years has made it almost necessary to 
discuss public affairs,” he could in the remainder of a personal letter 
forget to expatiate on these matters.*® Political loyalties, personal 
anxieties, and creative goals jostled for dominance. If his ‘‘soul” 
turned toward poetry but his “heart’’ toward party journalism, such 
strife reflected shifting uncertainty but not hopeless division. We 
can believe in his disdain of caucuses and ward-heeling realities, but 
we can see in his editorial labors a respect for political principles. 
Disillusioned by Grantism and its succeeding evils, Howells was 
tempted to satirize lightly his militant days on the State Journal. Yet 
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in trying to describe the matrix which had shaped him he praised the 
1850's as an era when statesmen had towered in public stature over 
captains of industry. During that era he had served under political 
banners with steadfast faith. Beneath all had lain a pervading 
ethicism, for the religion of humanity had impressed its demands on 
many sensitive Americans. While striving for esthetic expression, 
Howells had interpreted the duty of doing good to his fellow 
men as the call to civic responsibility. Such is the human paradox 
that this high task was not performed with sweet meekness. But if 
the young editor in-his-“‘blistering and cauterizing” was far from 
New Testament tactics, he was much at home in antebellum journal- 
ism. 





“SUNSET” COX, OHIO’S CHAMPION OF COMPROMISE IN 
THE SECESSION CRISIS OF 1860-1861 


by Davip LINDSEY 
Associate Professor of History, Baldwin-Wallace College 


Among the political leaders of the “‘blundering generation” of 
1860-61, no one deplored the tragic drift of events toward armed 
conflict more than Samuel Sullivan Cox of Ohio. Son of a pioneer 
printer from New Jersey, Cox had been born and reared in Zanes- 
ville, and schooled at Ohio University and Brown University." Mar- 
ried to the daughter of a well-to-do grain merchant, Alvah T. Buck- 
ingham, he had practiced law briefly in partnership with George E. 
Pugh in Cincinnati before moving to Columbus, where he became 
editor and part owner of the Daily Ohio Statesman in 1853.2 Here 
with a florid, front-page editorial describing a spectacular sunset, he 
won for himself the nickname “Sunset,” which not only fitted exactly 
his initials but also proved a useful handle for the voters to attach 
to an aspiring politician.* 


A lifelong Democrat, Cox in 1856 was first elected to congress 
from Ohio’s twelfth district, which then included Licking, Franklin, 
and Pickaway counties. At the national capital he immediately 
identified himself with the Douglas wing of the Democratic party 
in the struggle over the admission of Kansas.* As the storm clouds 
of impending conflict thickened in 1859 and 1860, Cox urged mod- 
eration, a conciliatory spirit, and full respect for the rights of all 
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sections of the country. Extreme and radical agitation of the slavery 
question he deplored as not only unwise but dangerous in that it 
tended to make any kind of working arrangement to hold the sec- 
tions together difficult if not impossible.° 

It was in this spirit of considerate moderation that Cox went to 
Charleston, South Carolina, in April 1860 as a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic national convention. An ill-starred decision of the Cincinnati 
convention four years earlier had settled on Charleston as the 1860 
convention city. No worse selection could have been made. Con- 
vening at any other place, the party might yet have saved itself from 
disruption. At Charleston, however, crowded living quarters for the 
delegates, inadequate facilities at the meeting place in the South 
Carolina Institute Hall, and oppressively hot, damp weather all 
conspired against party harmony and for disruption.* 

The bitter struggle that would split the party and practically 
eliminate the chance of preserving the Union was not long in com- 
ing. Delegates from northwestern states, including Cox, were vir- 
tually solid in their support of Senator Stephen A. Douglas for the 
nomination, while southern delegates were determined not to have 
Douglas. Men of the Northwest found it especially discouraging to 
face hostile galleries that cheered wildly for southern speeches but 
sat on their hands when northern men spoke. Cox thought that 
Douglas’ chances of winning southern support and with it the nomi- 
nation would have been better had Douglas accepted the English 
compromise bill on the admission of Kansas two years before." 

Northwest Democrats realized clearly that their political survival 
depended on the nomination of Douglas and the adoption of a 
Douglas-made platform. Only Douglas, of all Democratic aspirants, 
could win in their section in the face of the rising tide of Republican- 
ism there. Since only by carrying some northern states could a 
Democrat win the election, it seemed only reasonable and smart 
party strategy to select a candidate who could make a strong appeal 
in the North. But southern extremists were neither in a reasonable 
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mood nor were they concerned with smart party strategy at this 
juncture. The willingness to compromise, so apparent four years 
earlier, now was absent. Some southern leaders like William L. 
Yancey seemed determined on breaking the party and the Union. 

Although the immediate occasion of the floor fight was the mak- 
ing of the platform, the real issue was Douglas. The Douglas 
managers, ably led by William A. Richardson of Illinois, willingly 
accepted an early showdown by pushing for a plank in the platform 
that opposed congressional interference with slavery in the ter- 
ritories. “Sunset’’ Cox, long an admirer and supporter of the “Little 
Giant” from Illinois, went right down the line for the Douglas 
program. But southern “‘fire-eaters,’ who viewed Douglas as no 
different from the “black Republicans” and who therefore would 
fight to block his nomination at all costs, demanded a platform 
pledging federal protection of slavery in the territories. It was to 
this demand that Cox’s former law partner, Senator George Pugh, 
replied emphatically, “Gentlemen of the South, you mistake us. . . . 
We will not do it.” * 

When the southern bolt from the convention followed, Cox was 
surely among the many Douglas men who shed tears over the 
failure of their chief and over the splitting of the American De- 
mocracy.* The subsequent conventions at Baltimore and Richmond 
named Douglas as the northern Democratic wing’s candidate and 
John C. Breckinridge as the bolters’ nominee. The fatal breach in 
the Democratic party, threatening for so many years, had now be- 
come all too real. Radical extremists, North and South, had done 
their work all too well. The one remaining national political link 
had been severed. Politics, even as the churches and other institu- 
tions earlier, had become sectionalized. 

The split in the Democratic party filtered down to the state level. 
In Ohio the state convention, assembling on July 4, broke up into 
Douglas and Breckinridge factions. In the twelfth congressional 
district, however, Democrats managed to hang together for the 
present, and Cox was renominated with “grateful acknowledgement 
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for his eminent service’’ by a “‘most enthusiastic and unanimous dis- 
trict convention . . . nothwithstanding some soi disant Douglas 
Democrats” who “tried to get a cloud over my personal voting for 
the English bill.” *° The campaign saw Congressman John Sherman 
attack Cox for inconsistency in the speakership struggle in the last 
session of congress. Reply in kind came quickly from Cox, who held 
up to public scorn Sherman's lack of consistency in failing to vote 
for the admission of Oregon. Douglas visited the state in September 
and spoke to a large crowd in Columbus, urging the voters to re- 
elect Cox, whose vote on the English bill Douglas attributed to “an 
honest difference of opinion.” '* Despite the late appearance of a 
Breckinridge splinter-faction candidate in the Columbus district, Cox 
won handily in October over former Congressman Samuel Galloway, 
although the margin of victory was slightly smaller than two years 
before.?? 

On the national stage the Democrats were not without hope, 
despite their two candidates in the field. Douglas had the support 
of northern Democrats, of course. He also had some support in the 
South, especially in the border states. The Illinoisan staged a man- 
killing campaign, throwing himself into it with characteristic energy 
and enthusiasm. Nothing like it had been seen before in American 
politics. Breaking with precedent, the regular Democratic nominee 
carried his fight to the people. Leaving Washington in late July, 
he moved through New England, then south to North Carolina, 
back to the middle states and the Northwest, speaking in Columbus, 
as noted above, and concluding with a push into the deep South just 
before election.** 

The Republicans, for their part, had nominated Abraham Lincoln 
on a platform opposing slavery in the territories and advocating 
government aid for a Pacific railroad, a protective tariff, and a 
homestead law. They hoped to maintain their voting strength of 
1856 and also to win Pennsylvania and Illinois, which would provide 
them the needed electoral votes for a majority. The protective tariff 
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plank, it was hoped, would swing the former, and the candidate the 
latter. A fourth party appeared in the Constitutional Union party, 
standing simply for the constitution, the Union, and the enforce- 
ment of the laws, and nominating John Bell of Tennessee. The 
outcome should have been easily predictable. Lincoln carried the 
North and Pacific Coast, Breckinridge the lower South, and Bell 
the upper South; Douglas took only Missouri and part of New 
Jersey's vote. In popular vote, Lincoln had 1,866,452, Douglas 
1,376,957, Breckinridge 849,781, and Bell 588,879. However the 
post-mortems analyzed the election returns, the country would have 
a Republican president come next March 4. Would the southerners 
carry out their oft-repeated threat of withdrawal in the face of a 
“black Republican” victory? Certainly all was not lost for the 
Democrats. They had shown surprising strength and resilience in 
the congressional elections and would likely command a clear ma- 
jority in the next house of representatives, provided they could 
unite. The next three months would tell the story. 

Lincoln's election in November and the threatening moves toward 
secession brought alarm to those Ohioans who had voted for Douglas 
and to some who had voted for Lincoln. As November's weeks 
passed, a spirit of compromise and conciliation seemed to gain 
ground.** For Ohio in congress, “Sunset’’ Cox joined with George 
Pendleton of Cincinnati and Clement L. Vallandigham of Dayton 
to express this feeling in an effort to check the mounting tide toward 
secession. Congress convened on December 3, 1860. Plans were 
soon under way for developing a compromise arrangement, in the 
fashion of the compromise of 1850, that would be acceptable to 
southerners and Republicans alike. The committee of thirteen under 
John J. Crittenden in the senate and the committee of thirty-three 
under Tom Corwin in the house labored hard to find the right 
formula. Southern members were disappointed that no Democrat 
from the free West was appointed to the house committee. As one 
of them put it, “I would have been glad to have seen my friends 
from Ohio, Vallandigham and Cox . . . who have always stood by 
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the South” on this committee.’® By the end of December the failure 
of the committee seemed obvious. No compromise measure had been 
produced. South Carolina had already voted to secede and other 
deep South states were moving closer to taking the fateful step. At 
a meeting on December 18 of the entire Ohio congressional delega- 
tion, a Cox-sponsored resolution calling on the Ohio legislature “‘to 
abrogate all laws in conflict with the Constitution for the return of 
fugitives from justice’ was voted down."® 

The men of the border states in congress still hoped, however. 
As the old year waned, a new committee of fourteen was formed 
with John Crittenden as chairman and Cox as secretary. This group 
labored over New Year's day and on January 4, designated as a day 
of fasting and prayer by President Buchanan, brought out a plan. 
This was a modification of the original Crittenden compromise, 
making it practically impossible to acquire new territory. It defined 
more clearly possible boundaries of future slave states south of the 
proposed extension of the Missouri Compromise line and provided 
that a fugitive fleeing from one state to another to avoid apprehen- 
sion must be surrendered on demand of the executive.'* This pro- 
posal was announced as acceptable by Douglas, border state leaders, 
the president, and August Belmont and other leading New York 
businessmen. Since it met Lincoln’s objection to the first Crittenden 
proposal by making it difficult to acquire new territory, Republicans 
were urged to support it. But when submitted to the house, the 
proposed compromise was blocked from consideration by Republican 
votes."* 

On the last day of the year Cox wrote home from Washington to 
Columbus expressing his hope that the border states would not 
follow the lead of the lower South in leaving the Union. He de- 
clared that South Carolina's position was indefensible, that cotton 
would now be shipped up the Mississippi and then east to New 
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York, thus bringing a great commercial boom for cities like Memphis 
and Cincinnati.’® 

Six days later Cox arose in the house to make a powerful plea for 
the preservation of the Union at all costs despite the already an- 
nounced withdrawal of four southern states. “I speak from and for 
the capital of the greatest of the States of the Great West,” which 
“has immense interests at stake in this Union” and “is appalled at 
the colossal strides of revolution.” Urging conciliation, Cox pointed 
out that although “South Carolina has been singing her Marseil- 
laise, . . . it but echoes the abolition of the North and West; for 
scarcely had the song died away from the shores of Lake Erie, be- 
fore South Carolina took it up in wilder chorus. . . . Extremes north 
have aided . . . extremes south in the work of disintegration.” Cox re- 
fused to admit the right of secession. Did South Carolina realize 
what she was doing? “Is it a masquerade to last for a night, or a 
reality to be managed with rough handling?” Was not South 
Carolina’s action, he asked, “a plain violation of the permanent 
obligation she is under as” a member of the Union? “Does she not 
infringe the rights of Ohio?” Then putting his finger on the “real 
grievance” of South Carolina as the election of “an Executive .. . 
on a principle of hostility to the social system of the South,” Cox 
pleaded agonizingly for a return of the South, since there had been 
no aggression by the president-elect. The South should not with- 
draw, for such action would put the control of congress into the 
hands of the very party that the South feared so much. And what 
of the rights of the West in the disintegrating picture? “With us, 
not gold, not cotton, but INDUSTRY IS KING! However homely its 
attire, it wears the purple, and on its brow the coronal of bearded 
grain, impearled with the priceless sweat of independence. . . . 
Progress itself, which is the life of the West,” demanded that the 
Union hold together. The men of the Northwest, Cox continued, 
were true friends of the South, for “that gallant band of Democrats 
and Americans will stand in the next Congress as a bulwark against 
the further advances of sectionalism.” “Let there be sacrifice and 
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compromise. These words are of honorable import. The one gave 
us Calvary, the other the Constitution. Nothing worth having was 
ever won without them.” Even the Republicans were not really as 
dangerous as the South feared: “Mr. Lincoln in the White House 
may not be the rail splitter out of it. Abraham in faith may offer up 
his ‘irrepressible’ offspring. He will be conservative with a total 
oblivion of the radical. The one will ‘conflict’ with the other.” 
Moderation was already making headway in Lincoln's party. The 
Republicans “have already proposed to drop intervention by Con- 
gress. They are willing to accept New Mexico as a slave state. 
. . . Under the lead of Bates, Raymond, Corwin, Ewing, Weed, ay 
and Seward and Lincoln,” they “will drown the Giddings crew.” 
After citing George Washington’s Farewell Address admonition 
against faction, Cox concluded with a final stirring plea for unity: 
“Clouds are about us! There is lightning in their frown! Cannot 
we direct it harmlessly to earth? The morning and evening prayer 
of the people I speak for in such weakness, rises in strength . . . 
that our States continue to be . . . one.” *° The tragedy that Cox 
sought to avert, however, moved on inexorably.** 

As a man of moderation in times of extremes and violence, Cox 
anticipated the coming of the war in 1861 with horror. The Union 
of Washington, Jefferson, and Jackson, now as the year 1861 opened, 
he saw tumbling down about his head. As a leader skilled in the 
political art of compromise, he strove anxiously and determinedly 
to avert the catastrophe. The pressure of events, however, and the 
rabid determination of extreme, radical men on both sides of the 
Mason-Dixon line were too much for moderates, like Cox, although 
probably in a majority, to hold in check. In Cox’s apt philosophical 
phrase, “But it is ever thus. History shows it. Extreme men drag 
moderate men with them.” 

At the beginning of January 1861 public sentiment to save the 
Union from disaster seemed to grow throughout the North, espe- 
cially in Ohio, as men began to appreciate the gravity of the crisis. 
“Union meetings” were held in various parts of Ohio where resolu- 
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tions were adopted offering every degree of concession. A memorial 
signed by 10,000 Cincinnatians was presented to congress by 
“Gentleman” George H. Pendleton.** In Columbus, Samuel Medary, 
Quaker, Buchanan’s former governor of Minnesota and Kansas ter- 
ritories and former proprietor of the Ohio Statesman, now alarmed 
over the widening split in the Union, founded the weekly newspaper, 
The Crisis, in January and set forth his plan to reestablish unity by 
“fraternal feeling and discussion” on the basis of state rights.** The 
circulation of The Crisis grew rapidly in its first few weeks. The 
Ohio Democratic state convention meeting in Columbus in January 
urged acceptance of the Crittenden compromise or any other plan 
that would save the Union, using almost the exact words that Cox 
had used in his congressional speech of January 5.* A great mass 
meeting of men from adjacent counties of Ohio, Kentucky, and Vir- 
ginia met at the mouth of the Big Sandy River on Washington’s 
birthday to demand concession and preservation of the Union.?® 

Republican opinion, however, was sharply divided regarding com- 
promise. At one extreme stood those like Horace Greeley and the 
Ashtabula Sentinel (voicing Joshua Giddings’ views) who in the 
first flush of enthusiasm would let the seceders “go in peace.’*® 
Some held that coercion would be too costly and impossible to main- 
tain over the long run.”* At the opposite extreme stood Republicans 
who maintained that secession could not be permitted nor conces- 
sions made to secure compromise since such action might mean the 
loss of Republican supremacy and the spoils of the November 
victory.* In between these groups a large body of Republicans was 
willing to compromise, and looked to such men as William H. 
Seward, John Sherman, Thomas Corwin, and Thomas Ewing for 
leadership.”® 
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For their part, northern Democrats generally favored all efforts 
for a compromise settlement, although on the question of what 
compromise and what course of action should be followed if compro- 
mise failed, opinions differed widely.*° It is possible that in January 
1861 a majority of the people in the North would have given their 
support to any reasonable compromise, such as the Crittenden 
compromise, had a popular referendum been held at that time.” 

Democratic leaders in the Northwest were especially concerned 
over the developing division of the United States. This was perhaps 
natural, since only with the heavy Democratic support of the south- 
ern states could the Democratic party hope to control the national 
government. But there were reasons other than political ones for 
energetic efforts to hold the Union together. The upland southern 
origin of many of the inhabitants of Ohio and the Northwest lent 
a potent sentimental and personal bond of friendship with the folk 
of the upper South. Long association, common history, and mem- 
ories all worked for effective conciliation. The danger of economic 
isolation of the Northwest from the Gulf and Atlantic coasts in case 
of war, in addition to the close commercial ties that ran southward 
with the Mississippi to New Orleans, gave men pause before taking 
hasty, hostile action and spurred them toward greater concession and 
hope of peaceful settlement. Thus Stephen A. Douglas in the senate 
in December 1860 declared: “We can never acknowledge the right 
of a state to secede and cut us off from the ocean and the world 
without our consent.”** In like vein, Representative Clement Val- 
landigham cried: ‘““We of the Northwest have a deeper interest in 
the preservation of this government” based on intersectional com- 
mercial attachments of the Northwest running southward.** Re- 
publican Governor William Dennison of Ohio in his legislative mes- 
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sage of January 1861 made similar point.** Great excitement swept 
the Northwest as men pictured themselves cut off from the Gulf. 
When on January 15 a battery at Vicksburg fired on a river boat 
traveling downstream, people of the upper Mississippi and Ohio 
valleys voiced loud protests.*® 

In January 1861, then, because of personal, political, and com- 
mercial ties, the Northwest generally looked fearfully at the rising 
tide of secession and urged all means and measures to avoid the 
effects of this calamity. Ohio with the largest population in the 
Northwest expressed herself vehemently and continuously on the 
question, although not always with unanimity of views. The Demo- 
cratic press, while differing as to the right of secession, generally 
concurred in favoring compromise as the most reasonable and effec- 
tive course to avert tragedy. The Ohio Statesman, for example, 
roundly condemned the secessionists but also took to task the north- 
ern abolitionists.*® The Cincinnati Enquirer also urged measures of 
compromise.** More extreme Democratic leaders went so far as to 
urge noncooperation and possible secession of the Northwest in case 
of war against the South.** Thus Congressman Vallandigham and 
Senator Pugh had threatened such action in the bipartisan caucus of 
Ohio’s congressional delegation the preceding December.*® 

Other Democrats, like Stephen Douglas, Samuel S. Cox, Daniel 
Sickles, and George Pendleton, while not ruling out war as an 
ultimate measure to preserve the Union, worked with skill and vigor 
to secure the adoption of compromise measures in time to avert the 
necessity of war. Douglas on January 3 delivered a powerful peace- 
at-all-costs speech in the senate.*® Cox had spoken in a similar vein 
in the Ohio congressional delegation’s caucus of December and had 
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made his eloquent plea on the floor of the house in early January. 
On January 23, Ohio Democrats assembled in their state convention 
at Columbus, as noted above. In addition to urging acceptance of 
the Crittenden compromise, they declared that a national convention 
should assemble to work out a fair compromise and that “when 
the people of the North shall have fulfilled their duties to the Con- 
stitution and the South, then—and not until then” could they “take 
into consideration the right and propriety of coercion.’ *' David 
Tod, who had served as chairman of the Baltimore convention that 
had nominated Douglas in 1860 and who before the current year 
was out would be elected governor of Ohio on the Union ticket, 
stated that if the Republicans attempted to cross the Ohio River for 
the purpose of coercing the South they would find 200,000 Demo- 
crats ready to oppose them.*? 

Meanwhile, efforts at compromise, although gaining wide popular 
support, bogged down before opposition from Republican leaders. 
Thus the Crittenden compromise, which seemed the best chance to 
preserve the Union, was pronounced unacceptable by President-elect 
Lincoln and other Republican leaders. By New Year's day, 1861, 
the only tangible result was a congressional resolution urging north- 
ern states to repeal their personal liberty laws. A meeting in New 
York City of seven northern governors, including Dennison, called 
for the same action.** When the Ohio legislature met on January 7, 
Governor Dennison laid the matter of personal liberty laws before 
it.“* Democrats in the lower legislative house supported resolutions 
approving the Crittenden compromise and calling for repeal of the 
personal liberty laws.*° By the end of January the last of these con- 
troversial laws had been repealed in Ohio, as in most other northern 
states.“ A more reasonable frame of mind seemed to be growing. 

The call for a peace convention, to assemble in Washington on 
February 4, met a favorable response in the Ohio legislature. Con- 
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siderable jockeying for position and control of the Ohio delegation 
followed between conservatives who would go far along the road 
toward concession and radicals who would yield but little. The 
radicals won on method of appointment—by the governor—while 
the conservatives secured the appointments and dominated the dele- 
gation itself.*7 When the peace convention met, the hour was late 
and little hope for success actually existed as men waited for the 
new administration to take office. Although congress did not accept 
the proposals of the convention, approval was given to a proposed 
thirteenth amendment to the constitution, which would forbid con- 
gress to abolish or interfere with the domestic institutions of a state, 
namely, slavery. When this amendment was submitted to the Ohio 
legislature, ratification was forthcoming, and one other state, Mary- 
land, followed suit.** 

Meanwhile, Ohio legislators adopted more resolutions calling for 
another national convention to consider further means of saving the 
Union through amendments to the constitution.*® Democrats kept 
pushing bills to limit Negro migration into the state but succeeded 
only in passing a bill forbidding interracial marriage." In the 
struggle for the United States Senate seat held by George Pugh, the 
Republican party, after an internecine battle, finally agreed to elevate 
Congressman John Sherman to that position.” 

By early February the seven states of the deep South had not only 
announced their withdrawal from the Union but through their 
representatives at Montgomery, Alabama, had established themselves 
as the Confederate States of America. They were now negotiating 
to persuade their sister states of the upper South to join them. The 
creation of the Confederacy was of course preceded by the with- 
drawal of the lower South’s members from congress, a move which 
left the Democratic party in a still weaker position in Washington. 
Bills to admit Kansas and to subsidize a Pacific railroad, both of 
which Cox supported, were now rushed through congress. President 
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Buchanan labored painfully and futilely to find a way out of the 
dilemma that would not embarrass his successor. Douglas seemed to 
be looking toward a commercial union between the United States 
and the Contederacy that would eventually ripen into political re- 
union. But March 4 came all too soon, and Buchanan wearily passed 
on his burdens to Lincoln. 

Even after the Lincoln inauguration, sentiment in Ohio favoring 
reconciliation tended to increase. The April municipal elections 
witnessed Democratic triumphs in Cincinnati, Toledo, Columbus, 
Sandusky, and Cleveland. This was the first time that a Democratic 
mayor had been elected in Columbus. In Cleveland the Douglas and 
Breckinridge Democrats joined with the Bell men in a “Union” 
ticket to carry the election. Wendell Phillips, attempting to speak 
abolitionist views in Cincinnati in late March, was silenced by a 
mob.°? Commercial interests and the growing conviction that aboli- 
tionists were the cause of the country’s troubles worked to keep Ohio 
in a conciliatory mood. It seems probable that had not the South 
started hostilities at Fort Sumter in April, Ohio would have gone 
with the conservatives and Democrats in the 1861 fall elections.®* 

In partial deference to public sentiment favoring conciliation, and 
desiring to hold the states of the upper South, the new national ad- 
ministration moved with caution. Lincoln’s inaugural statements— 
“The Government will not assail you. You can have no conflict 
without yourselves being the aggressors’’—although addressed to 
the South, were calculated also to reassure northern public opinion as 
well. But Cox in Washington noted the apprehension that hung over 
the inaugural ceremonies: “For the first time in the Republic a Chief 
Magistrate is installed under the protection of artillery charged with 
grape and cannister.” °* The tension of the winter of 1860-61 had 
put men’s nerves on edge. Emotionalism had been stirred to too high 
a pitch for moderate men to change the tune. Events moved too 
rapidly. A sense of tragedy and helplessness overcame Cox. He later 
wrote: 


When this war appeared as a speck on the horizon, I pleaded and voted 
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for every compromise. . . . I preferred the bonds of Love to the armor of 
Force. I found in the sermon on the Mount a wisdom beyond that of Presi- 
dents or priests. . . . I hold that in our land it was the wisest, kindest and 
best to agree to any compromise . . . which would have averted these 
calamities.55 


But extremists on both sides of the Mason-Dixon line and Ohio 
River were calling for action. 

Lincoln continued to move cautiously. Federal customs houses, 
post offices, and forts within the South had been taken over quietly 
and quickly by state authorities since the end of December until 
only Fort Pickens at Pensacola and Fort Sumter at Charleston re- 
mained in Union hands. Bearing in mind the fate of Buchanan's 
ill-starred Star of the West relief expedition to Sumter, Lincoln 
canvassed with his cabinet the possible courses of action and weighed 
carefully the dangers involved. At length, his determination to 
supply Sumter was made public in early April together with his an- 
nouncement of the nonaggressive character of the relief expedition. 
The latter statement was intended to mollify opinion in the South 
and to avoid giving offense to the border states, which, although 
still in the Union, felt strong state-rights sympathies for their sisters 
to the south. The announcement of the relief expedition, however, 
touched off the bombardment on the fort in Charleston harbor. The 
long-awaited and dreaded war had finally come.*® 

When Sumter came, the radicals had so well done their work 
of arousing passions that even the relatively calm Thomas Ewing 
exclaimed in a letter to his son: “I want to see the issue accepted and 
fought out.” °’ The North felt something of a sense of relief that 
now there would be action rather than delay and endless words. 
Mingled with relief, however, was a sense of shame and sorrow that 
Americans could not settle their own differences peacefully by the 
democratic process of discussion and compromise rather than by gun 
and sword. Samuel Cox later wrote: 


Could not this Union have been made permanent by a timely settlement, 
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instead of being cemented by fraternal blood and military rule? By an 
equitable adjustment of the territory this was possible. . . . The Crittenden 
proposition . . . the radicals denounced. . . . They were determined to 
prevent a settlement . . . by amendment and postponement. . . . Those who 
sought to counteract the schemes of secession were themselves checkmated 
by extreme men of the Republican party. . . . One leading fact will always 
stand stark and bold, namely, that with the aid of a handful of secessionists 
per se, the whole body of Republicans were—as Andrew Johnson later de- 
scribed Senator Clark, when the latter defeated the Crittenden proposition 
by his amendment—“acting out their policy.” In the light of subsequent 
events, that policy was developed. It was the destruction of slavery. . . . 
Whether a great war with its infinite and harmful consequences, was the 
proper means to such an end, is not for the writer, but the reader to de- 
termine for himself. The general belief at this time [1885] is, that the war 
has given us in a new order full compensation for its cost in means and 
life. Whether this be a correct estimate or not, the historians and philosophers 
of the future can judge better.58 


While the appeal to arms drove four more states out of the Union, 
Lincoln’s call for volunteers in mid-April brought an enthusiastic 
response in the North for crushing the rebellion. In Ohio the Demo- 
cratic opposition in the legislature, which shortly before had voted 
against strengthening the state militia, now melted away. Governor 
Dennison telegraphed Lincoln on April 15: “We will furnish the 
largest number [of volunteers] you will receive.” °® The legislature 
passed the militia bill with only one dissenting vote.®° By April 21 
two Ohio regiments were en route to Washington, while many more 
volunteers poured in faster than could be readily handled.™ 

In this initial outburst of martial enthusiasm the basic positions 
of those who questioned the rightness, wisdom, and expediency of 
coercing the seceded states were somewhat obscured. As time 
passed, however, various attitudes of hesitation and opposition be- 
came clearer. Some Democratic papers like The Crisis clung to their 
earlier opposition to coercion, while others like the Columbus O+jio 
Statesman and the Cincinnati Enquirer gave a half-hearted acquies- 
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cence or maintained a stubborn silence.*? Congressman Vallandig- 
ham of Ohio openly asserted his opposition in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer: “My position in regard to this civil war is... that in a 
little while ‘the sober second thought of the people’ will dissipate 
the present sudden and fleeting public madness . . . and will arrest 
it speedily.” °* Supporting this view in Ohio were Vallandigham’s 
paper, the Dayton Empire, and the Ashland Union, the Coshocton 
Democrat, the Circleville Watchman, the Cambridge Guernsey 
Jeffersonian, the Lancaster Eagle, and the Canton Stark County 
Democrat. 

Samuel Cox apparently made up his mind reluctantly, but never- 
theless certainly, that the right of secession could not be recognized 
and that the use of force, although a calamity, was necessary under 
the circumstances, but that force should be used for as short a time 
as possible and should be accompanied by continuous, persistent, 
and vigorous efforts to arrange a settlement which would see the 
reestablishment of the old Union. In early March, homeward bound 
from the inauguration in Washington, Cox expressed himself to his 
fellow congressman William S. Holman of Indiana with whom he 
spent a day in Wheeling. The Hoosier later recalled that they both 
knew “that war was inevitable’”’ now and considered ‘‘what position 
we should take as Democrats in Congress in relation to the coming 
war.” For Cox and Holman, “there was no hesitation. . . . The 
Union must be maintained at every hazard.”” Nothing would “justify 
ever the consideration of the question of the dissolution of the 
Union.” Each felt he should “cordially” sustain the administration 
of President Lincoln “in every measure deemed necessary and proper 
to uphold the Federal authority in all the states of the Union.” 

Cox’s position of support for the war was accompanied by 
simultaneous urging of measures looking toward peace. This seemed 
paradoxical to some contemporaries and led to the charge of poli- 
tical trimming from his opponents. Upon examination, however, 
the position seems a reasonable, logical, and humane effort to 
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terminate a dispute among fellow Americans by the quickest and 
most satisfactory means, followed by a restoration of the old order 
that Americans had known before the war. This is the constantly 
recurring theme of Cox’s activity during the war years and in the 
reconstruction period that followed. He mourned the changes that 
he saw being made in the old order, opposed the ‘second American 
Revolution” that was taking place before his eyes, and sought means 
to prevent changes from coming too rapidly and too radically. In 
this view he received frequent support and encouragement from his 
constituents in central Ohio. 

In late April the acknowledged leader of the Northwest Democ- 
racy, who had been showing signs of increasing friendliness toward 
the president, came forward with strong support for Lincoln’s war 
policy.°* From Washington, Stephen Douglas sent out newspaper 
statements and letters announcing his views. On his way home to 
Illinois he delivered speeches at Bellaire and Columbus, Indianapolis 
and Springfield. On May 1 in Chicago he declared: “There can be 
no neutrals in this war; only patriots—or traitors.” °* Following 
these pronouncements, Democratic papers like the Chicago Times 
and Democratic leaders like William A. Richardson shifted from 
opposition or indifference to support for the war.®* By July 12 even 
Vallandigham announced he would now vote for whatever money 
and men might be necessary ‘to protect and defend the Federal 
Government.” °° The later elevation of George B. McClellan and 
other Democrats to important army commands no doubt helped 
effect this shift in Democratic opinion." 

With Douglas’ death on June 3 the Democrats lost their most 
dynamic leader. ‘Who can take his place?” Cox lamented. How 
the Democrats would have fared had Douglas lived is of course im- 
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possible to say. As it was, they foundered for a time for want of a 
program and a leader. Various Democrats sought to fill the vacancy. 
Of these from the Northwest, although Vallandigham became the 
most conspicuous, Cox remained closest to Douglas’ position and 
inherited at least a substantial part of Douglas’ mantle. Cox was in 
many respects like the “Little Giant’—small in stature, genial in 
nature, bursting with vitality, powerful of voice, skilled in parlia- 
mentary process and debate, experienced in political maneuvering, 
always active, pondering new ideas, forceful as a stump speaker, 
and immensely popular with his associates. Both held to the suprem- 
acy of the Union and the constitution, popular sovereignty regarding 
Slavery in the territories and its kindred doctrine, state rights, but 
compromise as the essence of the democratic political process—in 
short, as to the war, a position of critical support or loyal Opposi- 
tion. In fact, in the years of the war, Cox took over as the minority 
leader in the house, a position that Douglas, had he lived, would 
have held in the senate. 

When the special session of congress gathered in Washington on 
July 4, 1861, Cox was in attendance ‘with fear and trembling beyond 
all other public experiences.” He received the complimentary Demo- 
cratic vote for speaker of the house."’ Although willing to support 
a war to restore the Union, Cox did not want any more of war than 
was necessary to that end, nor did he want the war used for other 
purposes, such as strengthening the Republican party, punishing the 
southern states, or freeing the slaves. ‘‘I will vote,” he declared, 
“what is required to enable the Executive to sustain the Govern- 
ment—not to subjugate the South. . . . I distrust always power 
wherever it is delegated. Its tendency is always to aggrandize it- 
self.” 7? Cox voted for the Johnson-Crittenden resolutions, which 
stated that the war was being fought ‘to defend and maintain the 
supremacy of the Constitution and . . . to preserve the Union .. . 
that as soon as these objects are accomplished the war ought to 
cease.” ** Cox then followed up these resolutions with a resolution 
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of his own making. Asserting that “it is part of rational beings to 
terminate their difficulties by rational methods,” his resolution went 
on to propose that a northern commission, composed of such emi- 
nent men as Martin Van Buren, Millard Fillmore, Thomas Ewing, 
and Franklin Pierce, meet with a similar southern commission to 
work out a settlement. Although voted down by a margin of 85 to 
41, this resolution most clearly expresses Cox’s position in regard to 
the conflict—war as necessary, a reasonable compromise settlement 
as soon as possible."* 

Cox’s appreciation of compromise as the essence of practical 
politics is best illustrated by his eulogy of Stephen Douglas, whom 
he considered the quintessence of a politician: 


The Douctas of 1861 was the DouGLas of 1850, 1854, and 1858... . 
History will be false to her trust, if she does not write that STEPHEN A. 
DouGLas was a patriot of matchless purity, and a statesman, who, foreseeing 
and warning, tried his utmost to avert the dangers which are now so hard 
to repress... . 

We can only worthily praise STEPHEN A. DouGLas by doing something 
to carry out his will which he left to his children and his country: “Love 
and uphold the Constitution of the United States.” I speak it reverently when 
I say that this was his religion.”® 


Of Cox, too, it may be said that “history will be false to her trust, 
if she does not write’ that “foreseeing and warning,” he “tried his 
utmost to avert the dangers’ of civil war. 
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FOUR BUCKEYE ARGONAUTS IN CALIFORNIA 
by SCHUYLER C. MARSHALL 


President Polk’s message to congress in December 1848 set off 
the gold mania in the East. The following year thousands of young 
men left their farms to follow one of the overland trails or perhaps 
go “round the Horn”’ or across the isthmus of Panama to “the dig- 
gings.” While we often speak of those who went to California as 
“Forty-Niners,” the Gold Rush was by no means limited to that 
year. Early in 1850 many “companies of Californians,” as they 
sometimes called themselves, were formed to seek their fortunes in 
the gold fields. 

One such company organized in eastern Ohio chose a route which 
had been little used in the first year of the Gold Rush—across Cen- 
tral America through Nicaragua rather than Panama. One member 
of this company, John Armstrong, began a “Journal” on March 6, 
1850, the day he left Jefferson County, and faithfully made an entry 
every day for the next ten months.’ Little is known of him. The 
diary indicates that he was young, probably in his teens, and that his 
schooling had been limited. 

On March 6, 1850, Armstrong left Warrentown, Ohio, aboard 
the Silas Wright, which arrived in New Orleans ten days later. The 
company sailed for Nicaragua on the 26th on the brig Zenobia and 
landed at San Juan del Norte (Greytown) on April 13. Across 
Nicaragua the route went up the San Juan River, across Lake 
Nicaragua to Granda, and thence overland to Realjo (Corinto) .? 
The “Californians” sailed from Corinto on July 1 and arrived in San 
Francisco on August 17, after “48 days on the briney deep & trying 
to live on the awfals of the earth.” 

Armstrong and three fellow gold seekers from Ohio, Joseph 
Shelman, Ewing Turner, and Joseph Wilson, had decided to work 
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together in the ‘diggings.’ In San Francisco they met a Mr. Lyons 
from their home state, who joined them. They went by steamboat to 
Stockton, and there engaged a wagon to haul their supplies to 
Woods Creek, some seventy-five miles farther west.* They arrived 
at Woods Creek on August 26 and found it “all tore up & dug 
over,” and decided “there was rather a poor chance to make a 
fortune here.” 

The next day Turner and Lyons went to Sonora, some five miles 
up the creek, while Wilson, Shelman, and Armstrong stayed behind 
to pan for gold. 


we worked hard all day & we onley made about 3 dollars. the gold was 
very fine and scarce. sum panfulls of dirt we wood not find aney gold in & 
others we would find several pieces in, 


This was a rather discouraging introduction to the gold fields, and 
upon the return of Turner and Lyons from Sonora, the five pros- 
pectors decided to waste no more time there: “at night we all con- 
cluded to leave woodses creek & try our-luck on the stanislaus 


river.” 
The next morning they moved their supplies six miles 


over sum very rough mountains. it was 1 oclock when we got to the river. 
shelman & wilson & I took a shovil & a pick & a pan & went up the river 
a prospecting. we hunted around but cood not find aney good places. there 
was a great maney men at work macking dams & diging races to drean the 
river but I think that they will not succeed in getting it dun. there is a good 
deal water in this river. we came back to the camp ground with as much 
gold dust as one cood put in their eye. 


The following morning, August 29, Lyons informed his com- 
panions 


that he was gowing to puckashee for san Francisco for there was no chance 
for a white man to make a living here. it might doo for sum god damd 
indian or spaniard or mexican that was used to gowing naked & living like 
a dog. .. . the rest of us went to work & at dinnertime we had about 2 
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dollars. we took our pan & went a prospecting again but the prospect was 
still bad. 


The next day they bought a rocker and tried their luck in nearby 
Mormon Creek. Although they “worked tolerable hard all day,” 
they made only three dollars and “began to think it was rather hard 
times.” 

On the 31st Turner went to Sonora while the others moved back 
to the river and went to work at the mouth of Mormon Creek, where 
they “pulled out on it all day & at night we had about an ounce. 
things began to loock better & we were in better spirits.” They 
needed some encouragement, for their first week in the gold fields 
had brought them only $6 each. Turner returned from Sonora the 
next day with a mule to move their things to that town, where he 
had been advised they should pick out a place for the winter. 

However, it was decided to work Monday morning before moving 
their things to town. When the morning’s work yielded an esti- 
mated six ounces, they decided to remain at their claim. That after- 
noon Turner and Wilson returned to Sonora with the borrowed 
mule, while Shelman and Armstrong added another ounce to the 
day's production. 


we were very well satisfied with our days work. the gold was tolerable 
fine & very handsom. it was generally found on the rocks & in the pockets 
or crecks. we had to throw about 2 feet of dirt of{f} & the ballence we 
put through the rocker. 


The next day they did almost as well. 


September 3rd Tuesday. the morning was clear & pleasant. we got 
breackfas & went as usual. we felt in a little [better] spirits & we went 
into it about right. we found very little gold till we came to the rocks & 
there it was more plentier, but it was very fine. we used a spoon a good 
deal to scrape it out of the crecks & small holes. at night we had a prety 
good pile. it was not weighed but we guessed it to be between 5 & 6 ounces. 

. in the evening turner & wilson came back . . . [with} several others 
from senora. the digings up there did not prove to be as good as the‘ 





4 Throughout the diary “they” is frequently written as “the”; peculiarly, the con- 
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expected so the thought that the wood cum down to the stanislaws river & 
see what they could doo. 


The next two days were not as profitable, but on Friday they “came 
to a ledge of rocks & it payed us very well.” On Sunday they had 
their gold weighed and found they had each earned $72 the previous 
week. Armstrong used the traditional day of rest to fix their rocker 
and wash a shirt. He noted disapprovingly “that there is a great 
deal of whiskey drank here & more espacily on Sunday. I discover 
a good maney drunk men loafing around & still the are complaining 
that they cant make aney thing.” 

The next week, ending Saturday, September 14, the miners prob- 
ably made $65 each. Since they computed their food costs at $1 a 
day, they felt they had “dun tolerable well.” The following week 
was even more productive, with the four earning about $106 each. 
However, the next week, ending September 28, their claim was far 
less productive. The weekly earnings dropped to about $33 for each. 
Turner worked only one day this week before leaving for San 
Francisco with $1,100 ‘‘to by provisions to doo us over the winter.” 

During this week many of their fellow miners saw most of their 
summer’s work swept away when the water rose about four feet in 
two hours and washed out the dams that had been built to divert 
the water, along with ‘‘pans shovils cradles & maney other things. 
. .. there has been thousands of dollars expended in macking dams 
& diging races & all gone in one night.” 

After the discouraging drop in earnings Joseph Wilson set out 
for Woods Creek on Sunday, September 29, “‘to see if he cood find 
a place to stop over winter.” When he returned with a pack mule 
the next evening, he found Armstrong had sold the claim for $50. 
The rest of the week was spent in prospecting. On Tuesday the 
three miners went to Woods Creek. The next day they 


went along the foot of the table mountain. there was very rich digings 
along there but the have been all dug up & tore over by Mexicans & 





5 Armstrong does not give the figures for September 9 and 13. On the 9th he said 
they made very little, but on the 13th they secured “a very nice pile.” The same words 
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spaniards. we came past brush town & then past george town & next we 
came to Jamestown & still the digings did not apear to be aney better. we 
washed out a few panfuls of dirt & then came down to soap town. we had 
about 2 dollars in the prospecting scrape. all these towns that we passed 
through was principaly all mexicans & spaniards & chinees & a few indians. 
the are almost naked. the are a hard loocking set of people. 


On Thursday they 


crossed woodses creek. then we steered for sulvins. we passed over several 
revens. the all appeared to be dug over. we came to sulvins digings & there 
was a poor sight there. then we crossed over to curtises creek & it was 
no better. 


The following day they decided to go to Sonora but could not 
get a mule to carry their supplies until Saturday. After arriving at 
Sonora Armstrong and Wilson went about a mile and a quarter up 
the creek to prospect. When they saw a “pan full of dirt that was 
washed & there was 8 dollars in it,” they laid out four claims near- 
by. The sale of their old claim plus the few dollars from prospect- 
ing gave them about $14 each for the week. 

On Sunday they carried their supplies up the creek to their claims 
and “made a brush tent out of pine limbs.” The next day, October 
7, they started to dig at the new location. On Tuesday Turner ar- 
rived from San Francisco with their supplies. The whole week was 
spent in throwing off top dirt. On Sunday, October 13, the miners 


went over to shaws flats to see what kind of a prospect there wood be for 
winter digings but we thought it was rather a poor prospect. we washed 3 
panfuls of dirt & there was scarcely aney thing in it. we returned back to 
the tent again. there was one curiosity that I saw & that was a house that 
was built up in the forks of a tree. it was about 15 feet from the grown. 
it was plat around with vines & fixed off with brush. 


The succeeding week Turner and Shelman began building a house 
in Sonora for winter quarters. Wilson and Armstrong worked the 
claim, although the latter was too ill on Friday and Saturday to 
work, The ten “man-days” of work brought in over $31 for each of 
the partners. During the week beginning Monday, October 21, the 
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same work arrangement continued, with income declining to only 
$21 tor each. 

With the weather getting colder more time was spent on the 
house the following week. This plus the fact that Wilson was sick 
for several days and spent two more prospecting, meant only two 
and one-half man-days of labor on the claim. On Sunday, Novem- 
ber 3, the calculations showed they had earned only $4.50 apiece 
for the week. 

The house was finally finished on the following Sunday. The 
partners had “payed out 76 dollars & 64 cts for lumber & nails & 
hauling & other little notions. we have not the largest house in 
town but we have the neatest & it draws the atention of maney that 
is gowing past.” 

The first three days of the next week Wilson and Armstrong 
worked the claim, while Turner and Shelman chopped wood for the 
winter. On Thursday Shelman joined his partners at the claim and 
Turner “went to make a water wheel for a saw mill for Mr Maning 
& companey. he is to get 16 dollars a day & his board.” Including 
Turner’s wages for three days, the gold hunters earned almost $43 
each for the week. 

Turner worked three and one-half days at the mill the week 
following. His wages and the gold dug gave each of the men over 
$50 for the week. The miners found their claim was about exhausted 
of pay dirt, and during the last week of November they began to 
sink two new holes. Turner and Shelman started one in Sonora, 
while Armstrong and Wilson began another up the creek. Produc- 
tion for the week amounted to only a little over $16 for each. 

The first week in December both holes were down to pay dirt and 
it was by far the most profitable week the gold seekers had ex- 
perienced. They earned about $243 apiece, if Armstrong's estimate 
of the amount of gold in two quartz rocks was accurate. They se- 
cured $343 plus two rocks which were judged to hold forty ounces 
of gold. 

Armstrong and Shelman’s claim was worked out by the end of the 
week, and the following week all hands worked in town on the claim 
there. Production decreased to $48 apiece and the men began to 
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look for new arrangements. Shelman worked the first four days of 
the succeeding week with two Irishmen for an equal share of the 
proceeds. On Thursday Wilson went up the creek to lay out a new 
claim and Turner went to work at a saw mill owned by a Mr. 
Shapernell for $16 a day and meals. The proceeds from the claim, 
Shelman’s share from the Irishmen’s claim, and Turner's wages gave 
each of the partners a little less than $44 for the week. On Friday, 
December 20, Armstrong reported—with no hint of irony—that 
Indians had come to town to seek a passport to cross their native 
land: 


the said there was an other tribe of Indians had stole their horses & 
mules & they were gowing after them & they alowed to give they other 
indians a good whiping. sum of them was rowled up in fox skins & sum 
in ciotas skins. their arows was very nice & they had glass points on them. 
sum of they boys was bare footed & bare headed & the rest had owld hats that 
sumbodey had throwed a way & they had large feathers stuck in them & 
their hair was as long as thet was aney call for. they got their pasport & 
went off rejoiceing. 


There was more entertainment on Sunday when 


they circus men came around with a band of music. they were all mexicans. 
one of them was dressed in womens close & had a false face on & was 
carying a padey on his back. the owld clown had his face painted & was 
walking in front of the crowd yelping like a Jay bird. 


The next week Turner worked at the saw mill, Wilson began to 
sink a new hole, and Shelman and Armstrong worked the old one. 
Total income amounted to about $55 for each, with Christmas off 
for the miners (but not for Turner), and a large pile of dirt ready 
to be washed. On Christmas 


the circus men came around with a band of music & it was realey amusing 
to see the clown gowing through sum of his monkey shines. the day was 
quite warm & pleasant. there was a good maney drunk as usual but I saw 
no fights. in the evening I went down street to see the fashions. I was in 
two or three of the gambling houses & the were gowing it the best licks. 
1 saw sum mexican women setting at the montey table beating [betting] 
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their pile. they had a tolerable hard cheek when the cood go in among a 
set of rough gamblers. 


Because Turner worked at the saw mill on Christmas and also the 
following Sunday, the others “thought that we wood not be odd, so 
we went to mining” on Sunday. The long week and the help of a 
man who was hired to perform the laborious task of carrying dirt 
from the claim to the run for washing increased their income to 
about $80 apiece. This figure included Turner's wages for five days 
and the gold production after deducting the laborer’s wages of $4 
a day for three days. There apparently was no particular celebra- 
tion of the New Year, although Turner engaged in one of his fre- 
quent brawls on New Year's day. After his day’s work at the mill, 
he went to a restaurant, or possibly a boarding house, for his eve- 
ning meal. 


turner called for sumthin & the [waiter} did not bring such things as 
he called for. then turner took a handfull of small potatoes & throwed them 
in his face. then the waiter picked up a knife & run at turner. then turner 
struck him with a chair & then they went into holts & rasseld around a 
while. then the waiter sung out a nough. the both loocked tolerable bloody. 


The first full week of the new year was a very profitable one. 
Turner’s work at the saw mill was terminated and he worked full 
time at the claim. The dirt carrier, who was given a raise to $5 a day, 
also worked the full week. Income for each after paying the 
laborer’s wages was ‘almost $215. 

It may be that they talked around town about their good fortune 
or that it could not be concealed. At any rate prosperity was fol- 
lowed by disaster. Armstrong described the fateful day with a sur- 
prising lack of emotion. 


January 14th Tuesday. the morning was clear & warm. wilson, shelman 
& I went to diging & turner went to washing the dirt. the man that we 
had hired was carying the dirt to turner. in the fore noon wilson found a 
lump of gold that was mixed with quarts rock. the lump was worth two 
hundred dollars. in the after noon the robers broke in to our house while 
we were all at work & the broke our trunks open & helped themselves. the 
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onley left me 12 dollars & 50 cts. turner had 85 dollars that the did not 
get. shelman had five hundred & sixty six that they did not find. wilson 
had one hundred and seventy five dollars in the bottom of my chest that 
they did not get. they stole about three thousand dollars from us altogether. 
I lost eight hundred. shelman lost two hundred & fifty. turner & wilson 
lost one thousand a piece. & that was the way our money went. the day 
was quite warm. in the evening we washed out what gold we got to day 
& I weighed it & we got 55 dollars & 25 cts. after supper turner, wilson & 
shelman went down street to see if the cood make aney discoverys. 


The next day “turner & wilson went down street & got a warant 
to take these robers where ever the cood be found & the sherif 
alows to search the stage to morrow.”” On Thursday “turner got a 
mule & went to green springs to have the stage searched,” but he 
returned the next evening with nothing to report. The loss of time 
spent in an effort to track down the thieves and the fact that 
Shelman “has the blues the worst kind” and did not work any after 
the robbery, dropped their individual incomes to about $78 for the 
week. 

The following week their earnings dropped again—to $43 each. 
Their claim was worked out and most of the week was spent in 
prospecting and sinking a new hole. But the new claim did not pay 
well and the last week in January their earnings dropped to only 
$12 each. Although Armstrong’s diary gives no details, there may 
have been friction among the four gold seekers. During the last 
week in January Shelman and Turner had worked up the run with 
two other miners and at the end of the week had purchased a claim 
in partnership. Armstrong and Wilson had worked together and on 
Saturday, February 1, “got our things packed up & readey to go a 
prospecting in the morning” on the Stanislaus River. It may be, 
however, that this split was meant to be only temporary. 

With this entry the diary ends. Whether Armstrong grew weary 
of the daily recordings of his experiences or whether the remainder 
of the diary has been lost is not known. In view of his past faith- 
fulness the latter appears more likely. 

Although the theft left the four gold seekers with little capital, 
their venture had probably been of about average success for the 
twenty-three weeks from August 26, 1850, to February 1, 1851. 
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Their income for the period may be summarized as follows: 


Gold mined......... josissisiareasnesansl ne 
Turner's wages 312 
Sale of claim ievhenir >| ae 


$5,298 
Less wages paid........ 


$5,217 
Average weekly for each.........$ 56 


While this average is considerably below the traditional one of 
an ounce a day, that tradition is questionable if the time spent in 
prospecting, hunting for fresh meat, building winter quarters, and 
traveling to San Francisco for supplies is included. These activities 
and delays because of bad weather, sickness, and an occasional 
holiday were probably typical of most Californians. That it was 
possible to hire a laborer to carry dirt for $5 a day throws further 
doubt on the $16 daily average. On the whole, the four miners 
had “dun tolerable well” in finding gold, if not in guarding it. 
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ciety of Ohio, Bulletin, XI (1953), 47-49. Cannon cast in Cincinnati and used in 
the battle of San Jacinto, April 21, 1836. 

QUENZEL, Carrol H., “A Billy Yank’s Impression of the South,” Tennessee Historical 
Quarterly, XII (1953), 99-105. Based on letters of George H. Cadman, a member 
of the 39th Regiment, O. V. I. 

SMITH, Bethania Meradith, “Civil War Subversives,” Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety, Journal, XLV (1952), 220-240. Considerable mention of G. W. L. Bickley, 
Vallandigham, and other Ohioans. 

Thirty-seventh Infantry Division, 37#+ Infantry Division, Pictorial History. Camp 
Polk, La., Thirty-seventh Infantry Division, 1952. 399p. ‘Buckeye Division.” 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 
AUMANN, Francis R., “The Growth and Regularization of the Licensing Process in 
Ohio,” University of Cincinnati Law Review, XXI1 (1952), 97-124. 
DOWNES, Randolph C., “Ohio's First Constitution,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXV 
(1953), 12-21. 
DOWNES, Randolph C., “Ohio's Local History Law,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, 
XXV (1953), 69-70. 
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DOWNES, Randolph C., “Ohio's Second Constitution,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, 
XXV (1953), 71-78. 

DORSEY, Herbert W., “The Spirits of ‘26, Inland Seas, IX (1953), 119-124. An 
account of rum smuggling across Lake Erie in the twenties. 

EELLS, William H., comp., Your Ohio Government. Columbus, Ohio, Midwest Law 
Printers and Publishers, 1953. 88p. 

GUNDERSON, Robert Gray, “Horace Greeley and the Log-Cabin Campaign,” His- 
torical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, X (1952), 279-290. 

GUNDERSON, Robert Gray, ‘Presidential Inauguration, 1861,” Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, XI (1953), 99-106. Gives reaction of Ohio 
newspapers, among others. 

GUNDERSON, Robert Gray, “Tippecanoe Belles of 1840,” American Heritage, n. s., 
IV, No. 1 (Fall 1952), 3-5. Women in the political campaign. 

HARDMAN, Anson F., ‘‘The Ohio Pageant: Ohio Elects Her First President,” Inside 
Ohio Magazine, Il, No. 3 (April 1953), 32-37. 

LINK, Arthur S., “The Middle West and the Coming of World War I,” Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXII (1953), 109-121. 

MARTIN, Dorothy V., “An Impression of Harding in 1916,” Okéfo State Archae-, 
ological and Historical Quarterly, LXII (1953), 179-180. 

NICHOLS, Jeannette P., “The Middle West and the Coming of World War II,” 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXII (1953), 122-145. 

SCHRIFTGIESSER, Karl, ‘“‘Lausche of Ohio—How to Survive a Landslide,’ Collier's, 
CXXXI, No. 13 (March 28, 1953), 74-80. 

TRESTER, Delmer J., “David Tod and the Gubernatorial Campaign of 1844,” Odio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXII (1953), 162-178. 

UTTER, William T., ‘Chillicothe Junto,” American Heritage, n. s., IV, No. 3 (Spring 
1953), 38-39, 70-71. 

WARNER, Landon, “Henry T. Hunt and Civic Reform in Cincinnati, 1903-1913,” 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXII (1953), 146-161. 

WHIPPLE, James B., “Municipal Government in an Average City: Cleveland, 1876- 
1900,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXII (1953), 1-24. 


RECREATION 

CHURCHILL, Alfred Vance, “Midwestern: An Oberlin Boyhood,” Northwest Ohio 
Quarterly, XXV (1953), 96-115. 

MASTICS, Al, “History of the Cleveland Yacht Club, 1948-1952,” Inland Seas, VIII 
(1952), 263-267. 

“Pike Lake State Park,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVII, No. 6 (June 1953), 18-19. 

PREBLE, Jack, and Clark Archer, ‘‘Sportsmen’s Paradise,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XVII, No. 6 (June 1953), 8-9. 

WHITE, Ray, Arthur Day, and Kenneth M. Byers, “John Bryan State Park,” Ohio 
Conservation Bulletin, XVII, No. 4 (April 1953), 18-19. 


RELIGIOUS HISTORY 
ANDERSON, Charles A., “Minutes of Richland [Ohio] Presbytery, 1817-1820,” 
Presbyterian Historical Society, Journal, XXX (1952), 55-72. 
BRINTON, Ellen Starr, “The Yearly Meetinghouse of Mount Pleasant, Ohio,” 
Friends Historical Association, Bulletin, XL (1953), 93-103. 
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BROWN, James Haldane, “Origins of Ohio Synods and Presbyteries,” Presbyterian 
Historical Society, Journal, XXXI (1953), 41-61. 

BROWN, James Haldane, ‘Presbyterian Social Influences in Early Ohio,” Presbyterian 
Historical Society, Journal, XXX (1952), 209-235. 

COLE, Charles C., Jr., “The Evangelist as Theological Disputant: Charles Grandison 
Finney and Some Others,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXII 
(1953), 219-233. 

Introducing “Churches in the Buckeye Country,” an Interfaith Project. [24p.} Pros- 
pectus of a book to be published by the Religious Participation Committee of the 
Ohio Sesquicentennial Commission. Contains short historical sketches of the fol- 
lowing denominations: Protestant Episcopal, Disciples of Christ, Churches of God, 
Church of the Brethren, Friends (Quakers), Methodist, Congregational Christian, 
Evangelical United Brethren, Evangelical and Reformed, Presbyterian, United 
Presbyterian, and Baptist. Also printed in Ohio Christian News, June 1953. 

PEARSON, George W., “Memories of Great Churchmen of the Past Fifty Years—A 
Toledo Newspaper Man's Reaction to Different Brands of Theology,’ Northwest 
Ohio Quarterly, XXV (1953), 79-90. 

SALOMON, Richard G., “Early Days of the Church in Ohio,” Church Life, LVI, 
No. 5 (June 1953), 3-19. 

SMITH, Ophia D., “The Rise of the New Jerusalem Church in Ohio,” Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXI (1952), 380-409. 

SMITH, Ophia D., “The New Jerusalem Church in Ohio from 1848 to 1870,” Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXII (1953), 25-54. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL 

BROWNING, Lucy, The Land Needs Faith. Columbus, Ohio Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission Headquarters, 1953. 47p.. Mimeographed. A choral drama for intermediate 
schools in Ohio. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE, LXXXVI, No. 
12 (December 1952). This issue features Ohio in connection with the state's 
sesquicentennial. Historical data on Franklin, Hamilton, Madison, and Stark counties 
and on the cities of Canton and Cincinnati, sponsored by local officials or organi- 
zations. See pages 1359, 1365, 1372, 1392, 1393, 1402. 

FESS, Lehr, “The President's Page—The Ohio Sesquicentennial,’ Northwest Ohio 
Quarterly, XXV (1953), 6-10. 

HARDMAN, Anson F., “The Ohio Pageant,” Inside Ohio Magazine, II, No. 1 (Feb- 
ruary 1953), 22-26. Ohio's early history. 

HARDMAN, Anson F., “The Ohio Pageant,” Inside Ohio Magazine, II, No. 2 (March 
1953), 14-18. History of the adoption of the state emblems. 

HARLOW, Perse E., and others, eds., Keepsake Program for Fayette County's Cele- 
bration of Ohio's Sesquicentennial. Washington Court House, Ohio, Fayette County 
Sesquicentennial Committee, [1953]. 20p. Includes list of important county dates 
and numerous old photographs. 

HAVIGHURST, Walter, “The Ohio Heritage,’ Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Quarterly, LXII (1953), 211-218. 

HEAD, Florence R., ed., Ohio, 1803-1953. (Martha Kinney Cooper Ohioana Library 
Association publication.) Cleveland, World Publishing Co., [1952]. Unpaged. 
Sesquicentennial year book with historical notes and pictures (engagement calendar). 
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How to Celebrate the Ohio Sesquicentennial in the Schools. {Columbus}, Ohio State 
Department of Education and the Ohio Sesquicentennial Commission, 1952. 21p. 
McCOMBS, R. L. F., Suggestions for Celebrating Ohio's 150th Anniversary. Columbus, 

Ohio Sesquicentennial Commission Headquarters, 1952. 19p. 

MANN, Olen V., “Ohio Reaches Historic Milestone,” Obio Farmer, CCXI, No. 5 
(March 7, 1953), 8, 26-27. 

Mercer County Sesquicentennial Corporation, Official Souvenir Program of the Mercer 
County Sesqui-Centennial. Celina, Ohio, the Corporation, 1952. 52p. History of 
Fort Recovery and towns and churches. 

Ohio’s Capitals. New edition issued by Ted W. Brown, Secretary of State, Columbus, 
1953. 16p. 

“Ohio's Sesquicentennial, 1803-1953,” Pictorial Enquirer, Sunday, March 1, 1953, pp. 
1-33. 

Our Heritage: Fayette County Celebrates. Keepsake Program for Fayette County's Cele- 
bration of Ohio's Sesquicentennial. {Washington Court House, Ohio}, Fayette County 
Sesquicentennial Committee, Inc., 1953. 20p. 

Program Outlines on Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Nos. 1-27. Prepared in con- 
nection with the Ohio Sesquicentennial Celebration, March 1, 1953 - February 28, 
1954, by the Readers’ Bureau of the Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County. Topics with suggested readings include: forerunners, pioneer days, the Ohio 
River, people of Cincinnati, growth of the city, education, industry, welfare, religion, 
government, biography, Civil War, medicine, literature, transportation, theater, 
architecture, art, and music. 

WHITE, Ray, “The Sesquicentennial Tree,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVII, No. 4 
(April 1953), 4-5, 26-27. 

Your Ohio—The Story of a River and Its Tributaries. Cincinnati, Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. Army, Ohio River Division, 1953. Folded map with illustration amd text on 
back. 


SOCIAL HISTORY 

ATHERTON, Lewis E., “The Midwestern Country Town—Myth and Reality,’ Agri- 
cultural History, XXVI (1952), 73-80. 

EGBERT, Donald Drew, and Stow Persons, eds., Socialism and American Life. 2 vols., 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1952. 776p.+575p. Shaker settlements 
receive due attention. 

HOSTETLER, John A., ‘The Amish in America,” American Heritage, n. s., III, No. 4 
(Summer 1952), 4-8. Greatest concentration is in Holmes County, Ohio. 

The Jews of Ohio. Cincinnati, American Jewish Archives, 1953. 15p. 

KAATZ, Martin R., “The Settlement of the Black Swamp of Northwestern Ohio: 
Early Days,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXV (1953), 23-36. 

LYDENBERG, Harry Miller, ‘Lincoln and Prohibition,” American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, Proceedings, LCII (1952), 9-62. Several references to Ohio. 

PRUGH, Daniei F., “The Woman Suffrage Movement: Susan B. Anthony Visits 
Columbus in 1888,” Franklin County Historical Society, Bulletin, IV (1952), 79. 
WOODS, James H., Helping Older People Enjoy Life. New York, Harper & Brothers, 

1953. 139p. A record of Golden Age clubs in Cleveland. 
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TRANSPORTATION 

BOWEN, Dana Thomas, Shipwrecks of the Lakes: Told in Story and Picture. Daytona 
Beach, Fla., published by the author, 1953. 368p. 

GARD, R. Max, and William H. Vodrey, Jr., The Sandy and Beaver Canal. East 
Liverpool, Ohio, East Liverpool Historical Society, 1952. 210p.+-2 folded maps. 
DORSEY, Herbert W., “Sidelights on the Erie-Tashmoo Race,” Inland Seas, VIII 

(1952), 207-208. 

DORSEY, Herbert W., ‘The Spirits of '26," Inland Seas, TX (1953), 119-124. An 
account of rum smuggling across Lake Erie in the twenties. 

DUNCAN, Francis, ‘“The Story of the D & C,” Inland Seas, VIII (1952), 167-176, 
268-274; IX (1953), 27-34, 125-129. History of the Detroit and Cleveland Navi- 
gation Company. 

ODLE, Thomas D., ‘“‘The American Grain Trade of the Great Lakes, 1825-1873,” 
Inland Seas, VIII (1952), 177-178, 187-192, 248-254; IX (1953), 52-58, 105-109. 

An Outline of the History of Ohio's Roads and Related Transportation Development. 
Columbus, Ohio Department of Highways, Highway Planning Survey with the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, for the Ohio Highway 
Study Committee, Engineering Staff, [1953]. 45p. 

RICE, Frank, “The Most Reluctant Lady of the Lakes,” Inland Seas, VIII (1952), 
229-233. The Crescent City, captained by Frank Rice. Told to his granddaughter, 
Esther Rice Battenfeld. 

SMITH, Catherine Blaskovich, ““The Terminus of the Cumberland Road on the Ohio,” 
West Virginia History, XIV (1952-53), 193-264. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
Let’s Explore Ohio. N. p., Standard Oil Company (Ohio), 1953. 64p. 
SMITH, Dwight L., ‘The Ohio River in 1801, Letters of Jonathan Williams, Junior,” 
Filson Club History Quarterly, XXVII (1953), 199-222. 
WHITE, Wallace B., ‘‘Firelands Roads and Taverns of the 1830's,” Inland Seas, 1X 
(1953), 86-91. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Organizations 


ANTHONY WAYNE PARKWAY Boarp, Columbus 
J. Richard Lawwill, Director 

In the past few months the Anthony Wayne Parkway Board has partic- 
ipated in the dedication of several markers in the parkway district. On June 
21 a marker sponsored by the local businessmen’s association and the Amer- 
ican Legion post was dedicated at Fort Loramie, Shelby County. It describes 
the Miami and Erie Canal and the Greene Ville Treaty line, which cross at 
that point. J. Oliver Amos, chairman, and Richard C. Knopf, historian of 
the board, took part in the ceremony. A marker at Fort St. Clair honoring 
the medical men who served in the Indian Wars was dedicated on July 4 in 
cooperation with the Ohio Medical Association and the Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Society. Miles S. Kuhns, a member of the board, was 
one of the speakers on that occasion. The site of Fort Brown in Paulding 
County was marked by a handsome stone monument through the cooperation 
of the Ohio Monument Builders Association, the Paulding County Sesqui- 
centennial Commission, and the board. Ralph W. Peters, former chairman 
of the board, served as the representative of the board in the dedicatory cere- 
mony on August 16. 

Michael V. DiSalle has recently been appointed by Governor Lausche to a 
full term on the board. He had been serving on the board for the unexpired 
term of Dr. Reuben Hilty. The new term ends May 1, 1959. 


CLARK COUNTY Historica Society, Springfield 
B. H. Pershing, President 

The society sponsored a historical exhibit at the Clark County Fair, August 
19-22, which was visited by between nine and ten thousand persons. An 
eight-page printed pamphlet describing the work of the society was distrib- 
uted to the visitors. 


CRESTLINE HisTORICAL Society, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 

The restoration of the old Hoffman residence, given to tne society a few 
months ago by John Q. Shunk for a museum, is going forward under the 
leadership of the museum house committee composed of C. A. Stephan. 
J. L. Morrow, and A. T. Bauer. It is hoped that the museum will be able to 
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move into its new home sometime this fall. The museum will be known as 
the Crestline-Shunk Museum of Crawford County. 


DEFIANCE COUNTY Historica Society, Defiance 
Ralph W. Peters, Temporary President 

An organizational meeting for the formation of a county historical society, 
which was sponsored by the Defiance County Sesquicentennial Committee, 
was held on July 27. A constitution was adopted and temporary officers were 
elected. The constitution lists six objectives for the new society, which are, 
in brief: promotion of historical studies of Defiance County and the central 
Maumee Valley, collection and preservation of historical materials, publica- 
tion of historical data, cooperation with schools and libraries in the local 
history area, establishment of a museum, and marking of historic sites. 

Temporary officers are Ralph W. Peters, president; Nellie Gary, secretary; 
and O. W. Newton, treasurer. Permanent officers, which will include also a 
first and a second vice president, will be elected at the first annual meeting 
to be held in January. Fran Seibert was named chairman of the membership 
committee. Annual membership dues are two dollars; sustaining member- 
ships, ten dollars; and life memberships, one hundred dollars. An active 
membership drive is planned. 


Erte COUNTY Historicat Society, Sandusky 
Paul F. Laning, Chairman 

The society has enlisted over one hundred members since its organization 
in March of this year. Membership dues are two dollars annually. A com- 
mittee is proceeding with incorporation. 

The first meeting, held in June, was addressed by William Donahue Ellis, 
author of The Bounty Lands. Future plans of the society are tentative, but it 
seeks to supplement the work of other historical organizations in the region. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY HIsToRIcAL Society, Lancaster 
Roi DeLancy, President 

At the annual meeting of the society on May 11, 1953, the incumbent 
officers were all reelected: Roi DeLancy, president; Ellwood Butler, vice 
president; Don Turnbull, treasurer; Herbert M. Turner, secretary. The fol- 
lowing members of the board of directors were also reelected: Ralph R. 
Maccracken, Raymond Spitler, Adeline Ragsdale, W. W. Woodward, George 
H. Lamb, Wynn Van Winkle, John F. Furniss, Harold Reeves, and Judge 
Harry Kilburger. Mrs. P. R. Peters was newly elected to the board. 
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The program for the past year, 1952-53, was devoted to biographies of 
pioneer families of Lancaster. A sketch of Philemon Beecher was presented 
by President DeLancy; Charles Sherman, by Secretary Turner; Thomas Ewing, 
by John F. Ewing; of the judges, by Judge Harry Kilburger; the Carpenter 
family, by Wynn Van Winkle; John Reber, by Elizabeth Swinnerton; and the 
Effinger family, by Adeline Ragsdale. 

The society is cooperating with the Fairfield County Sesquicentennial Com- 
mittee in reconstructing a settler’s cabin on the Fairfield County Fairgrounds 
using only original or authentic reproduction materials throughout. The two 
organizations are also publishing a tour guide of Lancaster and Fairfield 
County and developing a park site at Lockville Locks. 


FIRELANDs HistorIcAL Society, Norwalk 
James E. Dixon, Curator 

The society is planning to purchase the old Wickham house adjacent to its 
present quarters and move it to the rear of the public library. It is to be re- 
stored and used to house the Firelands Museum. 

The annual banquet of the society was held on July 1. 

The society raised $570 for its general fund during ‘Sesquicentennial 
Week.” 


FRANKLIN COUNTY HIsTorIcAL Society, Columbus 
Frank A. Livingston, President 

The demand for Historic Landmarks of Columbus and Franklin County, 
the 68-page illustrated guide published by the society in August, has been so 
heavy that a second printing is contemplated. Both city and county school 
systems are making use of the guide. The booklet, which sells for fifty cents 
a copy, may be obtained from the society, from the Ohio State Museum, or 
from various bookstores and newstands. 


GATES MILLs Historica Society, Gates Mills 
Tinkham Veale, II, President 

The society took a leading part in the sesquicentennial celebration held 
jointly by the villages of Gates Mills and Hunting Valley. Special historical 
exhibits at the museum were open to the public throughout the week of 
August 10. Sesquicentennial day, August 11, featured a barbecue, historical 
pageants, plays by the Gates Mills Players and by a group of children en- 
rolled in the village summer day camp program. 

Secretary Alfred Mewett aided in the research for a paper on Henry 
Ebenezer Handerson, M.D. (1837-1918), a native of Orange Township, 
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Cuyahoga County, read at the Ohio Academy of Medical History meeting in 
Columbus in April. 


GEAUGA COUNTY HIsTORICAL AND MEMORIAL Society, Burton 
B. J. Shanower, President 

At a meeting of the society on August 3 all officers were reelected for 
another year. They are: B. J. Shanower, president; Paul E. Denton, vice 
president; Hilda Hosmer, secretary; and Ann Gaither, treasurer. 

The monthly bulletin of the First National Bank of Burton recently carried 
an account of the historical society. 


GREAT LAKES HisTorRICAL Society, Cleveland 
Donna L. Root, Executive Secretary 

Clarence S. Metcalf, curator of the new Wakefield Museum of the Great 
Lakes Historical Society at Vermilion, Ohio, reports that the work of or- 
ganizing the material and arranging the displays of objects connected with 
the history of the Great Lakes is progressing. The museum was opened to 
the public on August 8, this year, and the formal dedication is to be held 
later this fall. Chairman of the operating committee is A. A. Mastics of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer editorial staff. 


HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MusEuM, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director 

Ruth E. Thoma, secretary, was married on June 6 to Harold Raifsnider of 
Clyde and Fremont. On June 15, Emma Rhea Brooks became receptionist at 
the Hayes Memorial, replacing Shirley Mae Baker, who resigned. 

The director was recently presented a combination barometer, thermometer, 
and humidity desk set by the the Fremont Rotary Club in recognition of five 
years’ service as editor of the club’s weekly publication. 

A special local (county) history exhibit was arranged at the memorial in 
recognition of Croghan Day, a part of Fremont’s Ohio Sesquicentennial 
celebration, August 2-5. Among the most interesting and valuable docu- 
ments in the exhibit were an original Thomas Kitchin map of America in 
1755, a copy of the first plat of the “Two Miles Square Reservation,” a con- 
temporary floor plan of Fort Stephenson (a recent acquisition of the Library), 
an original communication of General William Henry Harrison reporting the 
battle of Fort Stephenson, an original letter of Major George Croghan from 
Detroit in 1814, and the first record book of Sandusky County. The exhibit 
continued all during August. 
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HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director 
Lucien Wulsin, president, announces that the annual meeting of the so- 
ciety is scheduled for Monday, December 7, Thomas Perkins Abernethy, 
professor of history at the University of Virginia, will be the guest speaker. 
Lee Shepard, vice president and editor of the Bulletin, and Virginius C. 
Hall, director, attended the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation in Lexington, Kentucky, last April. Alice P. Hook, librarian, repre- 
sented the society at the opening of the Library of Congress Ohio Sesqui- 
centennial Exhibit at the Ohio State Museum in June. 


HIsTORICAL SOCIETY OF COLUMBIANA AND FAIRFIELD 
TOWNSHIP, Columbiana 
Leila F. Beard, President 

A new local historical society was organized at Columbiana on July 13. 
Charter officers of the society are Leila F. Beard, president; Leo Holloway, 
vice president; Mrs. R. E. Weaver, secretary; and Edwin B. Dillon, treasurer. 
Attorney John L. Hutson was named chairman of a committee to draft a 
constitution and bylaws. At a meeting on August 10 a constitution and by- 
laws were adopted, and eight persons were named to serve with the officers 
on the board of trustees. W. E. Stewart was designated historian. 


HistorRIcAL SociETY OF NORTHWESTERN OHIO, Toledo 
Randolph C. Downes, Executive Director 

An illustrated textbook on United States history from the local point of 
view for use in the seventh and eighth grades of the Toledo public schools 
is being written by Randolph C. Downes in collaboration with Catherine G. 
Simonds, a teacher in the Cherry Street School, Toledo. The book is being 
prepared with the complete cooperation of the Toledo Board of Education 
and the school teaching staff. It is hoped that the book may be ready for 
use in September 1954. 


KNox CouNTy HIsToRICAL Society, Mount Vernon 
James A. Beam, President 

The society sponsored a Knox County historical pageant, ‘The Wabenuka 
Story,” given at the county fairgrounds, July 29, following the county’s 
sesquicentennial parade. The pageant gave the society a net profit of $600, 
which may be earmarked for a historical museum. 

The society is now engaged in an active membership campaign. 
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LAKE CouNTY HIstorIcaL SOciETY, Painesville 
Mrs. William M. Ahlstrom, President 

Among the recent acquisitions of the society are a number of railroad 
posters, including those for excursions to Cleveland to honor Abraham 
Lincoln, April 28, 1865; to Cleveland for the funeral of President Garfield, 
September 25, 1881; and a Fourth of July excursion, 1859. 

A large collection of Indian relics, made up of those found locally, has 
been classified and placed on display. 


LorAIN COUNTY Historica Society, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 

In June the members of the society were guests of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Tomes in Avon, whose home was built by the Hurst family in 1843. On 
August 12 members had dinner at the remodeled church in Birmingham and 
afterwards visited old homes in the vicinity. 


OHIO SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION, Columbus 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., Chairman 

A golden bronze medallion commemorating the Ohio sesquicentennial 
year has been placed on sale throughout the state by the commission. The 
commemorative medal, which is about three inches in diameter, was de- 
signed by Erwin F. Frey, professor in the school of fine and applied arts of 
Ohio State University, and struck by the Medallic Art Company of New 
York. The medallion is available at banks, savings and loan associations, at 
retail outlets wherever the sign advertising it is displayed, and at the Ohio 
State Museum. The price is $2.50, including tax. 

A colorful 13” by 18” poster titled ‘Let's All Celebrate Ohio’s 150th 
Birthday,” is now available. Quantities may be obtained in two forms (one 
a stick-up, and the other, a stiff cardboard stand-up poster), from the Ohio 
Sesquicentennial Commission, Ohio State Museum, Columbus. 


OTTAWA COUNTY HIsToRICAL MusEuM, Port Clinton 
May Hesselbart, Curator 

The curator furnished the data for a booklet on the history of the Trinity 
Methodist Church in Port Clinton published in connection with the ob- 
servance of the centennial of the dedication of the church on August 9. 


RITTMAN HIsTORICAL Society, Rittman 
E. E. McConnell, President 
The first meeting of the Rittman Historical Society was held on March 25, 
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1952. Present officers of the society are E. E. McConnell, president; Ralph 
Krabill, vice president; G. H. Clippinger, historian; and Bessie Schumacher, 
secretary-treasurer. Ralph Overholt is chairman of the publicity committee 
and G. H. Clippinger of the property committee. 

A current project of the society is the promotion and preservation of 
historical sketches of local businesses, churches, clubs, and other organiza- 
tions. The society is cooperating in the sesquicentennial celebration of the 
formation of the county and in the observance of the state’s sesquicentennial. 


SHAKER HisTorRIcAL Society, Shaker Heights 
Mrs, Harry D. Piercy, Secretary 

A tour of North Union Shaker Community was sponsored by the society 
on September 12 in recognition of the state sesquicentennial. The group as- 
sembled at the site of the former meetinghouse, now the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Gibson, for talks, music, and a social hour. 

The society recently published a map of North Union Shaker Community, 
giving an outline of the history of the community, 1821-89. 


SHELBY COUNTY HisToRIcAL Society, Sidney 
George O. Harshbarger, Secretary 

The society presented a historical pageant in connection with the local 
celebration of the state’s sesquicentennial. A tour guide map of Shelby 
County was published in connection with a historical pilgrimage of the 


county, Sunday, June 7, as another contribution of the society to the sesqui- 
centennial observance. 


STARK COUNTY Historica Society, Canton 
Donald K. Merwin, President 

The secretary of the society reports the completion of a cemetery survey 
that has extended over six summers. Inscriptions have been copied from old 
markers and monuments dated prior to 1890, and also from later markers 
where illegibility within the next twenty-five years threatens. In 159 ceme- 
teries 29,067 names were recorded. These names are being listed in chron- 
ological order for each cemetery by the Canton Public Library. They will 
make a book of about 1,200 pages, which will require another year for com- 
pletion. 

E, T. Heald, secretary-treasurer of the society, devoted two weeks during 
the summer to the reading of about five hundred letters written by Charles 
M. Bawsel, private secretary to William McKinley during his years in con- 
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gress and executive clerk of Ohio and secretary of the Ohio State Board of 
Pardons during McKinley's governorship. Approximately two hundred were 
found to contain references to Mr. and Mrs. McKinley. Extracts were made 
of such letters, and Mr. Heald is now arranging them for publication. The 
letters are in the possession of Miss Helen L. Bawsel, daughter of Charles 
and Almina Danner Bawsel, of Washington, D. C., where Mr. Heald ex- 
amined the letters and made the extracts. 


SUMMIT COUNTY HistoricaL Society, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 

The annual banquet of the society was held on June 18 at the Grace 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. Lieutenant Governor John W. Brown 
was the guest speaker. 

The August Bulletin of the society was devoted to “Some Firsts in Akron.” 


UNION CouNTy Historica Society, Marysville 
Clarence A. Hooper, President 

At a meeting of the society on June 10, Richard C. Knopf, historian of 
the Anthony Wayne Parkway Board, gave an illustrated talk on “Old Forts 
of Ohio.” 


WARREN COUNTY Historica Society, Lebanon 
William Mason Phillips, President 

Microfilm copies of the Western Star for the period 1807-58 are now avail- 
able for use. 

The society has recently acquired and placed af Glendower several rare 
pieces of Shaker furniture. 

Among the most active and most interested of newer members of the 
society are a number of high school age youth. 


WESTERN RESERVE HisToRICAL Society, Cleveland 
Russell H. Anderson, Director 

Gertrude Hassler is temporarily serving in the library in place of Bessie H. 
Kelsey, who died in April. Harriet Schofield was assistant genealogist for the 
summer, and has continued on part time since. Cataloging of the society's 
separate printed maps is being completed by Barbara J. Anderson. 

The historical tours, conducted again this summer under the auspices of 
the women’s advisory council, have covered the Garfield country southeast of 
Cleveland, the Put-in-Bay region, the Painesville-Jefferson area, and the 
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Mohican State Park and Wooster territory. Additional tours are planned to 
Niles and way points and to the Oberlin-Wellington area. 

Recent radio programs include two describing the regular exhibits and five 
concerning the Library of Congress exhibit. Two television programs fea- 
tured selections of accessories from the museum's costume collection. 

The summer feature exhibit was the Library of Congress manuscripts and 
documents display prepared in honor of Ohio's sesquicentennial. It was 
shown through August and September. 

The Braxton Bragg papers in the Palmer Collection have been microfilmed 
on four rolls, some 4,000 exposures. A number of manuscript items con- 
cerning President McKinley have been received, 

Shandy Hall will remain open this season until November 1. 


WESTERVILLE HisroricaL Society, Westerville 
C. H. Benbow, President 

C. H. Benbow is serving as president of the society for the current year 
(1953). 

In collaboration with the Westerville Garden Club, the society arranged 
the classes for the annual Westerville Garden Show, August 8 and 9. The 
entire program was developed on a historical theme in recognition of the 
Ohio sesquicentennial. 


Wyanpot County Historica Society, Upper Sandusky 
Charles P. Artz, President 

The society sponsored a pioneer display at the Wyandot County Fair, Sep- 
tember 16, and a historical parade. A junior historical society is being or- 
ganized by the senior society. 

The Indian Trail marker sign has recently been repainted. 


About Historians 


Cedarville College has been discontinued and the school plant taken over 
by the Cedarville Bible Institute, which has the responsibility of preserving 
the college records. F. A. Jurkat, who has been a member of the Cedarville 
College faculty for over fifty years, was employed on a part-time basis as 
professor of classical languages. Donald R. Edington, formerly professor of 
history at Cedarville College, has accepted a position teaching American 
history at Rossford High School, near Toledo. 
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Edwin R. King has been appointed an instructor in the department of 
history of the University of Dayton, effective September 1, 1953. 


Kimon Th. Giocarinis, who received his Ph.D. degree in August at the 
University of Wisconsin, was appointed to the faculty at Hiram College. He 
will teach courses in ancient and modern European history and diplomacy. 


Ray Kelch, formerly of Ohio State University, taught in the history de- 
partment at Muskingum College during the summer session. He joined the 
faculty of Stephens College this fall. 

Stanley Wagner has returned to the department after a year's leave of 
absence to complete his Ph.D. at the University of Pittsburgh. His topic was, 
“The Polish Government in Exile.” 


Carl F. Wittke, chairman of the history department and dean of the grad- 
uate school at Western Reserve University, reports that with the abandon- 
ment of Cleveland College, the downtown branch of the university, the his- 
tory department is now consolidated on the university campus. 

Howard Kramer, who has finished a year of teaching in India under a 
Fulbright grant, has returned to the department for the academic year 
1953-54, 

A. B. Erickson will have a leave of absence during the second semester 
for work in England on a biography of Edward C. Cardwell. 


Margaret Sittler Ermarth was appointed associate professor of history at 
Wittenberg College, effective in September. Mrs, Ermarth, who is an alumna 
of Wittenberg, was associate professor of history at Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege before joining the Wittenberg faculty. 

B. H. Pershing, head of the department, announces that a general educa- 
tion course, The Development of European Civilization, will be required of 
all freshmen. This course will replace an elective survey course in European 
history. 


At Xavier University, Frank A. Peters has been promoted to the rank of 
associate professor of history. 
W. Eugene Shiels, chairman of the department, will speak at the meeting 
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of the American Historical Association in Chicago in December. His topic 
is ‘History as an Integrator.” 


William D. Overman, head of the library and archives of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, had an article, “Ohio Town Names,” in Names, 
I, No. 2, for June 1953. Names is the journal of the recently organized 
American Names Society, published by the University of California Press 
under the editorship of Edwin G. Gudde. 


O. L. Reid of Youngstown College has retired. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Woodland Sites in Nebraska. By Marvin F. Kivett. Nebraska State Historical 
Society, Publications in Anthropology, No. 1. (Lincoln, Nebraska State 
Historical Society, 1952. 102p., 30 plates, maps, and bibliography. Paper, 
$2.00.) 


This is a report on previously unpublished excavations in sites generally 
assignable to the Woodland Pattern in Nebraska, as well as a discussion and 
summary of existing evidence on the place of Woodland in the Plains area. 
The presence of Woodland manifestations in this region has been known 
since the work of Strong in the mid-thirties on the Sterns Creek Aspect of 
eastern Nebraska. The present data adds to that of Strong, Wedel, Champe, 
and others to provide a variegated and chronologically deep picture of Wood- 
land in the central Plains. With this evidence it is no longer possible to 
assume that Woodland is ‘‘typically” eastern in locus. Kivett feels that on 
the basis of the extensive Woodland deposits in western Nebraska it must 
be hypothecated that similar manifestations will be found in eastern Colo- 
rado; and this, with the Woodland evidence from northern New Mexico, 
extends the range of the pattern well into the southwestern province. 

The several Woodland manifestations described by Kivett are as follows: 
first, Valley Focus, central Nebraska, with generalized “Middle Woodland” 
pottery (cord-marked with nodes, stamping, and so forth), and with possible 
cultural affiliations to the generalized ‘‘Hopewellian” sites near Kansas City. 
Second, Keith Focus, western Nebraska, with simple cord-roughened pottery 
lacking the Middle Woodland decorative treatment. Third is an unnamed 
focus represented by pottery finds in the sandhills of western Nebraska, and 
suggestive of Early Woodland forms. 

To these manifestations described by Kivett may be added the previously 
known cultures: Sterns Creek, with its smooth-surfaced pottery (early), and 
the Late Woodland Missouri Bluffs Focus, with its single-cord-impressed 
ware, which extends into Iowa. 

Kivett is appropriately cautious in his assignments of focal identity, 
chronology, and affiliation. He is aware of the fact that the Woodland cul- 
tures are extremely complicated, and that extensive investigations of habita- 
tion sites provide a picture of considerable blend and overlap—a picture 
which in many parts of the eastern United States has been oversimplified by 
the early attention to spectacular and unique funerary complexes, and the 
subsequent fixation of typical “cultures” (“Adena,” “Hopewell”. The most 
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important thing one can say about the Nebraska Woodland story is that it 
provides a record of Woodland development and change of a complexity 
and type-modification which is duplicated in broad sweep in Iowa, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Indiana. It goes without saying that sequences of similar 
depth and complexity must also exist in Ohio. 

Kivett also provides a discussion of the possible relations of Woodland 
cultures to the later and better-defined “‘typical Plains” groupings of Upper 
Republican and Pawnee. These later developments are larger in site area and 
are clearly agricultural, while the Woodland sites are small and do not appear 
to have agriculture until later times. Nevertheless, even the older and smaller 
Woodland sites provide abundant evidence of the use of shellfish and game, 
and the frequent trash pits indicate that these people enjoyed a semi- 
sedentary existence. Artifactual resemblance to the later, ‘typical Plains” 
cultures (for example, abundant bone tools) is present in most Woodland 
components, suggesting a general Plains tradition overriding pattern differ- 
ences. Thus the older image of the Plains as the home of nomads continues 
to be revised in the light of archaeological evidence to the contrary. 


Ohio State University JOHN W. BENNETT 


Impatient Crusader: Florence Kelley's Life Story. By Josephine Goldmark. 
(Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1953. xii+217p., foreword and 
index. $3.50.) 


Here is a biography in which author and subject are both almost equally 
significant: The late Josephine Goldmark is famous as the social worker who 
did the difficult research for the seminal “Brandeis Brief’; her subject was 
a close friend, Florence Kelley, whose father is known to history as “Pig- 
Iron Kelley,” inventor of the Kelley process in steel and an ardent tariff 
advocate. James Weber Linn, nephew of Jane Addams and good friend of 
Mrs. Kelley (she dropped her marriage name after a divorce), aptly called 
her “the toughest customer in the reform riot, the finest rough and tumble 
fighter for the good life for others that Hull House ever knew.” Yet Mrs. 
Kelley, like so many other ladies of Jane Addams’ remarkable circle, came 
from a colonial well-to-do background and devoted herself to a hard war 
upon the worst laissez-faire era in American history. 

Protective laws for working women and children during the nineties 
were either nonexistent or mere paper legislation. Factory inspection was a 
corrupt farce, workmen’s compensation for injuries was nullified by anti- 
quated legal procedures, disease-ridden tenements destroyed lives at home 
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while spreading infection through the garments made for commercial use, 
and countless children lived stunted lives by working from dawn to dusk in 
factories. These conditions had begun to disappear in England since the days 
of Charles Kingsley and Charles Dickens, but they were so thoroughly en- 
trenched here that only the courageous dared to interfere. 

A leader of professional social workers and reformers in the woman's 
movement, Mrs. Kelley agitated successfully for pioneer welfare laws. As a 
leading propagandist for an effective factory inspection law in Illinois, she 
was appointed by Governor Altgeld to be chief inspector. When official 
prosecutors quailed before the task of punishing corporations for violating 
factory laws, Mrs. Kelley took night-school courses to become a lawyer so 
as to prosecute her own cases. But her efforts were thwarted by a manu- 
facturers’ lobby, and the course of similar welfare laws elsewhere was set 
back for a decade when the state supreme court in Ritchie v. Illinois nullified 
Altgeld’s social legislation; the governor was himself defeated by resentful 
industrialists and public utility men. 

At this point Josephine Goldmark makes the most significant contribution 
of her biography. For the first time she tells in detail the story of how Mrs. 
Kelley and she herself collaborated with Louis Brandeis in gathering data 
regarding industrial fatigue that made it possible for them to win the land- 
mark case involving shorter hours for women—Muller v. Oregon (1908). 
Miss Goldmark, who was related to the Brandeises, tells somewhat over- 
modestly how she helped the victory of sociological jurisprudence in the 
Brandeis Brief by showing how long hours affected the health of women. 
This met the objection of the court in the previous case, Lochner v. New 
York, when the judges declared that they could not see the connection be- 
tween a law providing shorter hours for bakers and the question of health. 
From this time on, Mrs, Kelley and her organizations reaped successive 
social victories for women and children in industry. On the national scene, 
she was the sponsor of one of the few solid welfare laws of the conservative 
twenties, the Sheppard-Towner act for maternity and infancy protection. 
The New Deal consolidated these gains through the fair labor standards act 
of 1938. 

While historians will be disappointed at the author's failure to use such 
basic sources as the H. D. Lloyd papers, they may feel compensated by the 
fact that Josephine Goldmark is herself a major source. It is unfortunate 
that the book is marred by continuous eulogy of the glazed obituary type 
even though the praise is so richly deserved. But the merits of this book far 
overshadow these weaknesses. Social workers of today whose high pro- 
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fessional competence has been gained at the expense of the crusading spirit 
can learn a vital lesson in leadership. Social historians, who have been overly 
concerned with the suffrage aspects of woman's history, should welcome this 
fresh picture of the wise strategy of Hull House in strengthening the Amer- 
ican family at a time when it was threatened by industrial abuses. 


Western Reserve University HARVEY WIsH 


Architecture in Old Kentucky. By Rexford Newcomb. (Urbana, University 
of Illinois Press, 1953. xii+185p.+70 plates, glossary of architectural 
terms, bibliography, and index. $12.50.) 


The appearance of a new volume by Rexford Newcomb is a guarantee of 
an additional contribution of value to the history of architecture. His Old 
Mission Churches and Historical Houses of California (1925) and Archi- 
tecture of the Old Northwest Territory (1950), to mention but two of his 
numerous works, set a high standard for scholarly writing in a specialized 
professional field. Architecture in Old Kentucky more than maintains that 
standard and surpasses the previous works in its artistic and romantic appeal. 
The University of Illinois Press may take credit for the production of one of 
the handsomest volumes of the year in presentation of text and illustrations. 

The subject of architecture south of the Mason-Dixon line has a senti- 
mental appeal to a generation of Americans brought up on the romances of 
the War Between the States to the tune of ‘My Old Kentucky Home.” 
Therein rests a difficulty and danger for the historian so easily trapped be- 
tween the whirlpool of sentimental fiction and the rugged rocks of factual 
data. Dean Newcomb has cleverly avoided being wrecked by either threaten- 
ing danger, but has selected a nice balance of social setting and scientific 
records. 

It is but natural that any building that has been the stage setting for the 
pageantry of history becomes endowed with myth and legend of associations. 
All may have a certain symbolic truth, but often much of the picturesqueness 
of the so-called associated legend has to be discarded when the clear light of 
historical fact-finding is turned upon the problem. The ghosts disappear, 
reluctantly relinquished by certain writers who have used the old southern 
homes for such habitation. A romantic approach may have its merits, 
especially for architectural styles based upon romanticism, either Greek or 
Gothic, but it is wholesome to read an author who can appraise a building 
for its fundamental merits without having to rely upon fiction when facts 
are available and often more fascinating. The approach that Professor 
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Newcomb has made to the Kentucky monuments, especially those tempting 
one to wax sentimental, is that of the staid historian who would set the 
record straight. This he often does by a conscientious use of archives and 
by the cold facts of measured drawings. The photographs, chronologically 
arranged in the last section of the book, are excellent and wisely selected to 
augment the text. 

Rexford Newcomb in his quarter of a century study of the architecture of 
Old Kentucky has achieved his affirmed purpose of a book to inspire all 
loyal Kentuckians to take inventory of their artistic assets, to the end that 
unity, taste, and distinction, which are the heritage and tradition of the 
Bluegrass State, may again be reflected in her building. 


Ohio State University RALPH FANNING 


Correspondence of Governor Samuel Ward, May 1775-March 1776. Edited 
by Bernhard Knollenberg. With a Genealogy of the Ward Family, com- 
piled by Clifford P. Monahon. (Providence, Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety, 1952. ix+254p., biographical introduction, genealogy, bibliography, 
and indexes. $7.50.) 


The Ward family played an active and important role in the history of 


Rhode Island and the nation during the eighteenth century. Its members 
served as governors and secretaries of the colony and in the armed services 
of the country. After the publication in 1846 of the biography of Governor 
Samuel Ward in the Library of American Biography Series edited by Jared 
Sparks, the Ward papers disappeared and were unavailable to scholars until 
acquired by the Rhode Island Historical Society in 1945. The present volume, 
which covers the short but important period May 1775 to March 1776, repre- 
sents in the words of the director of the society, a beginning in the publi- 
cation of the valuable collection. The “beginning” is made the more useful 
by the carefully done genealogy that is appended. 

The importance of Samuel Ward derives from the fact that he was thrice 
governor of Rhode Island, chief justice of the supreme court of the colony 
for a year, and delegate to the first and second continental congresses. In his 
biographical introduction Mr. Knollenberg gives an account of Ward's 
career from his birth in 1725 to May 1775, and traces his activities as a 
successful farmer and storekeeper and head of a household of eleven children. 
From the time Ward left Rhode Island in 1775 to his death in March 1776, 
the correspondence itself tells the story. 

The documents reproduced in this volume present an intimate and first- 
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hand account of the struggle with the British ministry, the growing senti- 
ment toward independence, the difficulties in raising and equipping a con- 
tinental army, and sectional differences over the question of representation. 
In the attempt to reach a settlement of differences with England, Ward was 
always for the bolder course. He was neither rash nor unreasonable, but 
had the courage to speak out clearly for independence when hope of settling 
differences within the empire had apparently disappeared. As a member of 
the congress he worked unceasingly to raise an adequate army and to see 
that it was properly equipped. He opposed a draft but strongly advocated 
bounties to encourage enlistment. When congress began to discuss articles 
of confederation, he favored an equal representation of states, a position not 
unnatural to a man from a small state. Ward’s manifold exertions for the 
cause of independence were cut short in March 1776 when he fell a victim 
to the scourge of smallpox. 

The value and appeal of the correspondence reproduced here are en- 
hanced by the fact that it is largely of an intimate and private nature. When 
Ward departed for Philadelphia in 1775, his wife had been dead for five 
years and his two older sons had left for the army. There remained at home 
in Westerly a band of small children. In dealing with his family Ward was 
a sort of Polonius—full of good advice. The older daughters were expected 
to bring up the family in Wisdom and Virtue and the sons were expected to 
haul fertilizer, dig potatoes, mend the fences, dag the sheep, improve their 
minds, and write their father with every post. It need hardly be added that 
there was some negligence in the fulfillment of these many filial duties. 
Samuel Jr., commissioned a captain (later he rose to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel), is given much sage advice on the improvement of his mind and 
character and how to care for his troops. All this might be quite tire- 
some were it not for the fact that Ward was obviously a sagacious, sincere, 
and truly religious man. 

Among the public figures addressed by Ward were Washington, Franklin, 
and Deputy Governor Nicholas Cooke of Rhode Island. But the most im- 
portant letters are to and from his brother, Henry, secretary of Rhode 
Island, and General Nathanael Greene, husband of Ward's niece. The na- 
tural genius and sterling character of Greene shine through with a fresh 
luster. 

In bringing this correspondence together Mr. Knollenberg has done an 
excellent editorial job aad thanks are due the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety for making the material generally available. So far as this reviewer is 
concerned, the general effect is a renewed respect for the generation of 
Americans who brought about independence. The age of the Revolution 
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was truly a golden age of American history. At a time when freedom is 
under attack both from without and within the country, Ward's advice to 
one of his daughters is quite as applicable today as then: “Endeavor to in- 
spire all your Acquaintance with Love of Liberty and a fixed Resolution 
never to part with it but with their last Breath.” 


Ohio State University Harry L. Cotes 


Portrait of the Old West. With a Biographical Check List of Western 
Artists. By Harold McCracken. (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1952. 232p., illustrations and index. $10.00.) 


Portrait of the Old West is described in the Preface and on the jacket as 
a delineation of three and one-half centuries of life on the Great Plains. It 
is neither. The period covered is 1830-1900; the life documented is that of 
the Indian, the fur trader, and the cowboy on or beyond the frontier. The 
Great Plains area furthermore is stretched to include the Red River country 
of Canada and the headwaters of the Mississippi. This failure to establish 
and maintain a critical point of view is characteristic of the book. 

Mr. McCracken opens his survey with two introductory chapters sketch- 
ing the moving of the frontier from the time of Columbus until the return of 
Lewis and Clark, making brief mention of the work of Jacques Le Moyne 
and John White (Florida and Virginia are a little distant from the Old 
West of the Plains). Actually his story of American documentary painting 
of the Great Plains area begins with Samuel Seymour, artist on Stephen H. 
Long’s western expedition in 1819-20; however, his account of it and of 
Long's second exploring trip, up the Mississippi in 1823, amounts only to 
one page of text, is inaccurate in its count of pictures published, and makes 
no reference to extant original drawings. In the same chapter are brief 
treatments of Peter Rindisbacher and J. O. Lewis, whose work featured 
Canada, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Indiana, rather than the Plains. Lewis, 
he says, “devoted fifteen years to attending councils and observing Indians.” 
His trust in the artist’s statement is certainly misplaced, for Lewis's at- 
tendance at such treaties was essentially limited to the years 1825-27. 

The treatment of even the most important artists is superficial. The chap- 
ter of eight or ten pages about Catlin is drawn almost entirely from 
Donaldson’s The George Catlin Indian Gallery. The much too brief chapter 
on Bodmer is extracted chiefly (though inadequately) from Prince Maxi- 
milian’s Travels (the German edition is cited but apparently McCracken 
used the English). Seth Eastman is presented as a Minnesota artist, little of 
whose work is described save for the engravings used to illustrate his wife's 
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books and H. R. Schoolcraft’s History of the Indian Tribes. Other chapters 
handle in similar fashion Alfred J. Miller, John Mix Stanley, Charles Deas, 
Paul Kane, Charles Wimar, Friedrich Kurz, Narjot, Darley, Ranney, Mdll- 
hausen, Tait, Bierstadt, Blakelock, Moran, Mulvaney, Adams, Farny, Brush, 
Russell, Schreyvogel, and Remington in accounts that vary from as much as 
eight pages of text down to four lines. Obviously Kane does not belong in 
such a group, and it is very doubtful that Tait should be included; on the 
other hand, Ranney in such a volume as this deserves three or four pages 
rather than three or four lines. 

It was avowedly the author's intention to make “neither a monograph nor 
a critique’’ but a survey. A reviewer can only say then that this survey 
should either have included more artists or its accounts of those chosen as 
representative should have been more detailed. It is disappointingly thin. 
Particularly is this sketchiness to be lamented when the author declares ‘‘the 
basic concept has been documentary,” for his own documentation is far 
from adequate. Not merely do his acknowledgments sometimes seem too 
slight; there is little evidence that he is aware of exploratory work in this 
field. Except in a brief mention of F. B. Mayer in his Check List, Mr. 
McCracken does not refer to the work of Bertha L. Heilbron on artists of 
Minnesota. Still more astounding is the complete absence of the name of 
Robert Taft, whose ‘‘Pictorial Record of the West’ running through six- 
teen numbers of the Kansas Historical Quarterly constitutes the most 
thoroughgoing and extensive investigation yet published of the artists of 
the Great Plains area during the latter half of the century. Nor does the 
author mention (though it is little worth mentioning) the Haberly life of 
Catlin; nor does he list the Kinietz monograph on Stanley. These among 
others. The student of western history or western art or western ethnology 
whose interest may be aroused by this book is provided almost no clues 
in either footnotes or bibliography to sources where he may find more in- 
formation about the lives or careers of his subjects. 

Portrait of the Old West remains a picture book which will bring 
many a scene and many a face of the Mississippi Valley and the Great 
Plains to the attention of new readers. Its one hundred and four illustra- 
tions (thirty-nine in color) will stimulate interest in many little-known 
artists and the West they portrayed. One feature of some value is the 
eleven-page Check List of Western Artists, but even this is somewhat mis- 
leading, for many of these artists are not “western” by the terms of the 
book. 


Washington University JOHN FRANCIS MCDERMOTT 
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Zion on the Mississippi: The Settlement of the Saxon Lutherans in Missouri, 
1839-1841. By Walter O. Forster. (St. Louis, Concordia Publishing 
House, 1953. xv+606p., illustrations, appendices, bibliography, and 
index. $4.00.) 


This excellent monograph is a welcome addition to the growing list of 
books that treat of a specific phase of European emigration to the United 
States. Although the author is a graduate of the theological seminary of 
the religious group treated, there is a remarkable objectivity in his approach 
to the controversial questions involved. The book is attractive in appearance, 
amply illustrated, copiously documented with footnotes, and well indexed. 
The detailed treatment may at times tire the reader, but on the other hand, 
it makes the volume a veritable encyclopedia for many phases of the Saxon 
migration. 

Such a migration may be approached from the standpoint of an episode 
in European migration or as a study of the history of a religious group in 
its formative years. This work attempts to cover both of these phases. 

German migration to the United States divides itself into two distinct 
periods. The one took place before the Revolution and brought settlers 
along the Atlantic seaboard. It then subsided for a time, to be revived after 
1830 in a flood that spread over the states in the upper Mississippi Valley. 
It is with the latter that Dr. Forster, who is a professor in Purdue University, 
deals, 

The forces contributing to this new immigration were both economic and 
political. The former were the distressing lot of the Saxon peasant, his low 
income, and the stagnation of German industry. The latter were the con- 
flicts of syncretism with strict doctrinalism, of rationalism with romanticism 
and pietism. Involved also was the battle between centralization and pattic- 
ularism in politics. 

The state church of Saxony was Lutheran, although the king had been a 
Roman Catholic for many years. The central figure in the emigration was 
Martin Stephan, who in 1810 became pastor of a church in Dresden. His 
personality looms large in the disturbances that took place. It was the type 
that arouses unswerving loyalty and provokes bitter opposition. Certain 
practices, such as night conventicles, aroused opposition. His supporters 
defended him with a credulity that is difficult to understand. The author 
concludes, “Stephanism was nothing if not personal; it was a personal faith, 
a personal leadership, a personal allegiance.” There would have been no 
emigration had not personal influences and religious principles blended. 

When the authorities suspended Stephan as a pastor in 1837 the move- 
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ment for emigration took definite form. The pastors impressed their people 
with the conviction it was their moral and spiritual obligation to emigrate 
as the only means of saving the church, which was doomed in Germany. The 
freedom of worship that the United States offered was held before them. 

Plans for the emigration were made with care if not always with discretion. 
The control of the Auswanderung-Gesellschaft passed entirely into the hands 
of Stephan. The first of the emigrants left Germany on November 3, 1838, 
and arrived at St. Louis, January 19, 1839. The exact number of emigrants 
cannot be determined. Various figures have been given. Forster places it 
at 665 persons. 

The selection of St. Louis was well made. It had in 1840 a population of 
16,469 of whom more than one-fourth were Germans. Some of these who 
were motivated by a hatred of religious orthodoxy and clericalism offered op- 
position from the start but were never able to defeat the project. The Saxons 
also encountered the nativism rampant in the United States at this period. 

On the voyage to America Stephan had been elected bishop, an election 
later confirmed by the congregation in St. Louis. The clergy unanimously 
supported this hierarchical organization. The leader selected a spot in Perry 
County along the Mississippi River south of St. Louis for their settlement. 
Reliable statistics as to their finances are not at hand. The land, comprising 
4,475.88 acres, cost an average of $2.06 per acre. The selection was not 
made with the shrewdness that Dr. Carl Wittke ascribes to the Germans. 
It was of poor quality, much of it low and unhealthy. A number of the 
emigrants remained in St. Louis at all times. 

Dissension as to the administration of the project soon arose. To this was 
added on May 5, 1839, an accusation of immorality against Bishop Stephan. 
Without trial he was treated as guilty. On May 31 he was shipped across 
the river into Illinois. 

Confusion now was inevitable. A leader whom all including the clergy 
had idolized had fallen. Above all, episcopacy was completely discredited. 
This left them to face the question whether a true church existed in their 
midst. In this dilemma the solution was offered by Pastor C. F. W. Walther, 
who, according to Dr. Forster, was largely indebted for his interpretation 
of Luther's writings to Carl Edward Vehse, a layman. The doctrine of the 
universal priesthood of believers enabled him to teach that the true church 
arises wherever a group of believers join together into a congregation and 
call a man as their pastor. Thus were they saved from spiritual destitution. 

The settlement of the property rights of the creditors was soon made. There 
is no evidence as to the precise date when the communal basis of organiza- 
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tion was dissolved. Individualism took the place of collectivism among the 
Germans in the western states. 

There was no later emigration of Saxons on an organized basis. But 
thousands of Germans came to the United States. Under the leadership of 
Walther these were gathered into what is today known as the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod with a membership of 1,871,569 members in 1952. 
Their contribution to the religious life of the United States has been a 
strict adherence to the confessional symbols of the Reformation combined 
~ with a vigorous practical program that produces concrete results. 

The vision that these Saxons of 1839 had of an extensive communal 
settlement of Germans did not materialize. Instead there has emerged a 
powerful church that is active in all parts of the world. 

The conclusions of the author will undoubtedly lead to vigorous discus- 
sion and revision of some points in the traditional history of the Lutheran 
Church in the United States. 


Wittenberg College B. H. PERSHING 


The Great Frontier. By Walter Prescott Webb. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1952. xiii+434p., bibliography and index. $5.00.) 


Readers of Professor Webb's The Great Plains (1931) will look forward 
to The Great Frontier as another major foray into what would appear a kind 
of extension of the method and ideas he employed in his earlier masterwork. 
Those who have read his curious study, Divided We Stand (1937), will 
wonder if its plan and direction enter into his latest work. Divided We 
Stand did little else than wake up, with a kind of start, to the realities of 
American life as the Populists of the 1890's had conceived them. The West 
was in the grip of eastern financiers. The monopolists were standardizing 
all American life, destroying individual initiative, and so forth. The tie-up 
with the frontier was alleged to lie in the fact that the frontier had repre- 
sented a basin of democracy, which had now disappeared, and which there- 
fore left us with no avenue of escape and with fascism a possibility in 
America. The then current New Deal was attempting to save the country 
from its “feudal lords,” and should be prayerfully supported. 

It must be plainly stated that Professor Webb saw the crisis in over- 
simplified and even naive terms; and since some other professors, and per- 
haps some others, including Texans, seemed to think that Divided We Stand 
clarified something, it might well have used such a symposium as The Great 
Plains had earlier inspired. A symposium might have asked, for example, 
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ment for emigration took definite form. The pastors impressed their people 
with the conviction it was their moral and spiritual obligation to emigrate 
as the only means of saving the church, which was doomed in Germany. The 
freedom of worship that the United States offered was held before them. 

Plans for the emigration were made with care if not always with discretion. 
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cannot be determined. Various figures have been given. Forster places it 
at 665 persons. 

The selection of St. Louis was well made. It had in 1840 a population of 
16,469 of whom more than one-fourth were Germans. Some of these who 
were motivated by a hatred of religious orthodoxy and clericalism offered op- 
position from the start but were never able to defeat the project. The Saxons 
also encountered the nativism rampant in the United States at this period. 

On the voyage to America Stephan had been elected bishop, an election 
later confirmed by the congregation in St. Louis. The clergy unanimously 
supported this hierarchical organization. The leader selected a spot in Perry 
County along the Mississippi River south of St. Louis for their settlement. 
Reliable statistics as to their finances are not at hand. The land, comprising 
4,475.88 acres, cost an average of $2.06 per acre. The selection was not 
made with the shrewdness that Dr. Carl Wittke ascribes to the Germans. 
It was of poor quality, much of it low and unhealthy. A number of the 
emigrants remained in St. Louis at all times. 

Dissension as to the administration of the project soon arose. To this was 
added on May 5, 1839, an accusation of immorality against Bishop Stephan. 
Without trial he was treated as guilty. On May 31 he was shipped across 
the river into Illinois. 

Confusion now was inevitable. A leader whom all including the clergy 
had idolized had fallen. Above all, episcopacy was completely discredited. 
This left them to face the question whether a true church existed in their 
midst. In this dilemma the solution was offered by Pastor C. F. W. Walther, 
who, according to Dr. Forster, was largely indebted for his interpretation 
of Luther's writings to Carl Edward Vehse, a layman. The doctrine of the 
universal priesthood of believers enabled him to teach that the true church 
arises wherever a group of believers join together into a congregation and 
call a man as their pastor. Thus were they saved from spiritual destitution. 

The settlement of the property rights of the creditors was soon made. There 
is no evidence as to the precise date when the communal basis of organiza- 
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tion was dissolved. Individualism took the place of collectivism among the 
Germans in the western states. 

There was no later emigration of Saxons on an organized basis. But 
thousands of Germans came to the United States. Under the leadership of 
Walther these were gathered into what is today known as the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod with a membership of 1,871,569 members in 1952. 
Their contribution to the religious life of the United States has been a 
strict adherence to the confessional symbols of the Reformation combined 
with a vigorous practical program that produces concrete results. 

The vision that these Saxons of 1839 had of an extensive communal 
settlement of Germans did not materialize. Instead there has emerged a 
powerful church that is active in all parts of the world. 

The conclusions of the author will undoubtedly lead to vigorous discus- 
sion and revision of some points in the traditional history of the Lutheran 
Church in the United States. 


Wittenberg College B. H. PERSHING 


The Great Frontier. By Walter Prescott Webb. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1952. xiii+434p., bibliography and index. $5.00.) 


Readers of Professor Webb's The Great Plains (1931) will look forward 
to The Great Frontier as another major foray into what would appear a kind 
of extension of the method and ideas he employed in his earlier masterwork. 
Those who have read his curious study, Divided We Stand (1937), will 
wonder if its plan and direction enter into his latest work. Divided We 
Stand did little else than wake up, with a kind of start, to the realities of 
American life as the Populists of the 1890's had conceived them. The West 
was in the grip of eastern financiers. The monopolists were standardizing 
all American life, destroying individual initiative, and so forth. The tie-up 
with the frontier was alleged to lie in the fact that the frontier had repre- 
sented a basin of democracy, which had now disappeared, and which there- 
fore left us with no avenue of escape and with fascism a possibility in 
America. The then current New Deal was attempting to save the country 
from its “feudal lords,” and should be prayerfully supported. 

It must be plainly stated that Professor Webb saw the crisis in over- 
simplified and even naive terms; znd since some other professors, and per- 
haps some others, including Texans, seemed to think that Divided We Stand 
clarified something, it might well have used such a symposium as The Great 
Plains had earlier inspired. A symposium might have asked, for example, 
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whether Professor Webb's “feudal lords’ were all in New York, or could 
not have been also found in the South, and in his beloved Texas. It might 
have asked whether his frontier was actually as democratic as he deemed it 
to be, considering its small-town mores, its repression of some minority 
peoples, its vigilante committees, and its prissy, eastern-bred school marms. 
It might have taken into more adequate view the anti-Turner criticisms, of 
which only one is the challenging idea that there are ‘‘frontiers of the 
mind,” scientific frontiers, which, in effect, provide new frontiers. Profes- 
sor Webb’s present book offered him a fresh opportunity (which he did not 
take) to consider whether we had lost or won more democracy since Divided 
We Stand was published. Serious questions demand highly specific and 
comparative responses; and in such a work as The Great Frontier, which 
undertakes to develop a thesis with proportions which dwarf those of The 
Great Plains, one cannot be fine enough in weighing one’s factors and 
evidence. 

Professor Webb now argues, roughly, that Metropolis, as he terms civil- 
ized Europe of the sixteenth century, was suddenly presented with a 
bonanza of frontier land, including South and North Amefica and Australia, 
which it has been exploiting for about 450 years Thi great Frontier 
enabled Metropolis to enjoy undreamed of wealth wa»  —actain heights of 
individualism and expansion at home and on the Frepier, which was, as 
with our Great Plains proper, a vast democratic engine. But the Great 
Frontier is now gone, its easy riches are spent, and individualism on the old 
model must become a thing of the past—has already become so. All this 
our author relates with much marshaling of data from large studies of 
population developments, land settlement movements, and financial and 
economic histories, as well as from a variety of special analyses like Gordon 
R. Taylor's Are Workers Human? and John Dewey's Individualism, Old and 
New. 

One of the difficulties with analyzing so large and complex a discussion 
as that of Professor Webb is that he often shows an awareness of arguments 
which conflict with his own, and so he cannot easily be accused of obtuse- 
ness; but he draws them so tightly into the skein of his argument that they 
lose their individual quality and so are not, in a sense, what they were 
originally intended to be. Thus, his argument presupposes an intense indi- 
vidualism on, the frontier, yet he notes the presence of organized social 
efforts there. But cooperation becomes, in his view, a kind of cheerful help- 
fulness among well-to-do equals and individualists, in no way to be con- 
fused with socialism. And that is all we learn. We not only miss the 
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socialist leaven injected into our individualistic society by such worthies as 
Josiah Warren, Robert Dale Owen, Albert Brisbane, and John Humphrey 
Noyes, among many others who were products of frontier-times or the 
frontier, though not necessarily of the Great Plains. We do not learn of the 
decentralizing impulse in American life, as it is symbolized by thinkers and 
doers from Thoreau to A. E, Morgan. And these are only Americans; 
Professor Webb's frontier spans the world, and to be adequately weighed— 
either to prove or disprove Professor Webb's theory—would take much 
more knowledge than he, or numerous other investigators, could readily 
arrange. The problem is whether his special posing of the frontier thesis 
warrants extensive attention. 

Professor Webb posits a view of the western world’s development which 
is not readily acceptable. A tight, narrow, overpopulated, and poor world 
begins to create “the individual” by way of the Renaissance. “We have 
evidence of this . . . in the sculpture of Michelangelo . . . and in the very 
human qualities of Chaucer's unsaintly characters.” Men like these ‘breached 
the walls through which other men, Luther, Columbus, and all the rest [sic], 
were to escape from their long mental prison onto the high plain of indi- 
vidual thinking and -acting.”” What does all this mean? The references are 
conventional, the geteralizations drastic and monumentally controversial. 
Professor Webb says’ that Europe was overpopulated, but when is an area 
overpopulated? ft I own nine-tenths of this room, and you and ten others 
are jammed in a corner, the room is overpopulated. In addition, Metropolis, 
which once poorly supported a hundred million people, has since more or 
less supported many more than that, and to some extent on the basis of its 
own increased production. There is no denying that the frontier affected the 
old society, as well as developed new ones; Professor Webb seems to think 
someone is denying it. The question relates to the actual influences, the 
actual developments. That there have been different social configurations in 
Europe as compared to America, that our several expectations vary, is true. 
But how fundamentally different are they, and in what respects? These 
matters can’t be settled by broad and dubious statements: by saying, for 
example, that America has created no religion—I happen to be writing this 
in Salt Lake City—or by comparing European social rigidity with presumed 
American democracy. Europeans have claimed to be more “genuinely” 
democratic than we are, and their arguments merit attention. 

What the matter seems to come down to is this: the frontier has been a 
manifest factor in the development of older cultures, and of the newer 
cultures as well. How much the fact of the frontier influenced the older 
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cultures in any respect, and how much other factors did—tradition, wars, 
religious theories, personalities, scientific discoveries, among others—is a 
question for the kind of detailed examination which Professor Webb does 
not seem of a proper mind to consider. He sees only a frontiered and a 
frontierless world juxtaposed, with inevitable changes in temper and per- 
spective created by both. But the world with a frontier was no bonanza to 
those who did not profit from it, economically, psychically, or otherwise; 
and its ““disappearance’—itself a controversial point—is no loss to those 
who have not been looking for bonanzas. That Professor Webb is a vigorous 
and daring theoretician should be evident; that his theories must be handled 
with care, and treated as suggestive rather than in any sense or phase 
definitive, is also evident. At a time when there is no useful biography of 
Ignatius Donnelly available, we have a need for filling out our specific 
knowledge of even American life, to say nothing of our intelligible knowl- 
edge of the world. And though we must advance boldly on intellectual 
horizons, we must’ be careful to bring up our intellectual equipment and 
supplies to support our advance columns. 


Antioch College Louis FILLER 


America First: The Battle Against Intervention, 1940-1941. By Wayne S. 
Cole. (Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1953. xi+305p., bibli- 
ography and index. $3.50.) 


With the outbreak of World War II writers rushed to their typewriters to 
tell us how it all came about, and the literature on those ‘‘doubtful years” of 
1940-41 continues to roll from the press. The ‘great debate’ of that age 
is fresh in our minds: isolationism vs. interventionism. Briefly the isola- 
tionists held that we should sever relations with all potential or actual 
European belligerents because any such relationships would inevitably in- 
volve us in a war that would be our ruination. They contended with various 
shadings of opinion that Great Britain was not our first line of defense, that 
Hitler would win the war, and that the certain German victory represented 
no serious threat to the American way of life. The interventionists with 
similar internal differences advocated sending military supplies to the Allies 
on the grounds that our own destiny was closely identified with that of 
Great Britain. They insisted that a Nazi triumph would mean virtual en- 
slavement of western civilization. 

Two privately financed citizens’ organizations set the tone of the debate. 
Upholding the cause of assistance to the Allies was the Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies, formed in May 1940. Although a few mem- 
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bers of this group desired a declaration of war against Germany, the great 
majority argued for ‘“‘all aid short of war.” Walter Johnson tells the story in 
The Battle Against Isolation. Defending the isolationist position were a 
number of groups, composed variously of sincere patriots, anti-New Dealers, 
anti-Semites, Bundists, Fascists, Communists, and pacifists. The most signi- 
ficant and the most respected of these was the America First Committee 
(hereafter referred to as the AFC). In a companion volume to Johnson, 
Wayne Cole has now ably traced the history of the AFC in his book America 
First: The Battle Against Intervention, 1940-1941. 

Founded on September 4, 1940, the AFC existed until April 22, 1942, 
although its period of effectiveness ended with Pearl Harbor. Its peak 
membership was roughly 800,000-850,000, two-thirds of which could be 
found within a 300-mile radius of Chicago. By December 7, 1941, it had 
organized 450 local chapters. Ostensibly nonpartisan, the AFC actually re- 
flected a Republican, anti-New Deal sentiment, and an economic conserv- 
atism on domestic issues. 

The AFC was created by loyal, patriotic Americans, who believed that 
sending aid to the Allies would (a) weaken our defenses, and (b) involve 
us in a war that would (c) destroy American democracy. From Professor 
Cole’s account its motives appear pure, yet the contemporary judgment on 
AFC is severe. What gave the AFC a black name before Pearl Harbor was 
the fact that, despite precautionary steps, it was widely ‘‘used” by subversive 
elements. Impartial critics hammered home this point repeatedly, producing 
convincing evidence to sustain their argument. Many AFC rallies were at- 
tended, even dominated, by Bundists and Fascists, and when Hitler and 
Goebbels placed their seal of approval on the AFC, few fair-minded per- 
sons could believe its protestations of loyalty. Upon examining his ma- 
terials the author concludes that this view dealt unfairly with the AFC. He 
writes: “The efforts of Nazis and pro-Fascists to work through the AFC 
should not be minimized. Neither, however, should they be magnified out of 
their proper proportions. The interventionists, by emphasizing the most 
unsavory of the Committee’s supporters, by exaggerating the importance of 
pro-Fascist individuals to the organization, and by making positively false 
accusations, created a badly distorted picture of America First. This dis- 
tortion has been widely accepted as an accurate picture of the Committee” 
(pp. 123-124). 

In closing, Professor Cole admits the difficulty of adequately gauging the 
AFC’s place in history. Although it failed of its major objective to keep 
us out of war, it did serve as a vehicle for non-interventionist opinion. 
Furthermore, it caused President Roosevelt to carefully trim his legislative 
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program and the use of his executive prerogative. The author suggests that 
had the Axis not attacked the United States, the AFC might have played a 
more significant role in the history of the period. 

One could have expected Professor Cole, an Air Force pilot in World 
War II, to discharge some sharp blasts at the AFC, but actually the most 
singular quality of the book is its detachment. It is almost too detached, too 
placid; perhaps more of the explosive atmosphere of 1940-41 is needed. 
Still its objectivity, its well organized narrative, and its revisionist report on 
the AFC, constitute a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
“doubtful years” before Pearl Harbor. 


Rio Grande College EUGENE C. MURDOCK 


A Mirror for Americans: Life and Manners in the United States, 1790-1870, 
As Recorded by American Travelers. Compiled and edited by Warren S. 
Tryon. Three volumes. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
Vol. I. Life in the East, xx+230-+-v p., illustrations and index. Vol. II. 
The Cotton Kingdom, viii+-231-466+-v p., illustrations and index. Vol. III. 
The Frontier Moves West, viiit+-467-793-+-v p., illustrations, bibliographical 
note, index of illustrations, and index. $5.00 per volume; $14.50 the set.) 


Warren S. Tryon, professor of history at Boston University, has brought 
together in three substantial volumes eyewitness accounts of nineteenth-cen- 
tury American life by American travelers. It is surprising that such a work, 
which might be called “America Through American Eyes,’ had not been 
compiled before, since Allan Nevins’ American Social History As Recorded 
by British Travellers and Oscar Handlin’s This Was America set the model, 
using English and continental European travelers’ accounts of American life. 

Compiler-editor Tryon addresses himself to the task of collecting and ex- 
tracting “the works of those native Americans who also journeyed about 
their country’’ and recorded ‘‘what their countrymen were like” in ‘“‘an effort, 
if not to redress the balance, at least to place side by side with the European 
commentaries that body of American observation which exists contemporan- 
eously with them so as to make equally available . . . a native view of the 
native scene.” In so doing, Professor Tryon, enjoying what he calls “a kind 
of busman’s holiday,” attempts to show that American subservience to Euro- 
pean opinion in the nineteenth century was unwarranted, since native Amer- 
icans, who were “actually more urbane travelers than Europeans,” were not 
only better observers but better able to understand and interpret what they saw 
since they viewed American life “critically but sympathetically.”’. 
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The travel accounts, from which the extracts forming this anthology are 
drawn, are grouped into three volumes under four major headings. Volume 
I, with its picture of “life in the East,” presents descriptions by fourteen 
different travelers. Pictured herein are such diverse items as education at 
Yale in 1812, Andrew Jackson's first inauguration, a trip over Pennsylvania's 
canals and inclined-plane railroad between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
Lowell's textile mills in 1834, the depraved debauchery of New York City’s 
Five Points district in 1852, Boston’s cultural advantages, liquid refreshments 
in Baltimore, and a view of the Pennsylvania Germans. 

Volume II, although titled The Cotton Kingdom, covers photochromatic- 
ally the whole sweep from the Old Dominion’s tidewater tobacco fields 
through the € 1a tice plantations and the Deep South’s cottoned acres 
to the sugar bow: of Louisiana. In point of time, the accounts begin with a 
picture of genteel living in Virginia right after the War of 1812 and con- 
clude with a war correspondent’s on-the-spot story of Sherman’s march and a 
Yankee newsman’s report on Charleston and Columbia just after Appo- 
mattox. Most colorful and impressive among these are pictures of ladies 
taking snuff at Raleigh, buzzards acting as garbage collectors at Charleston, 
hysterical rantings at an Alabama revival meeting, the quadroon mistresses 
of New Orleans, and the European atmosphere of the Crescent City’s streets. 

The third volume, on the West, contains two major divisions: ‘The Valley 
of Democracy,” on the region between the Appalachians and the Rockies, 
and “Westward the Course of Empire,” from the Rockies to the Pacific. 
Among the eighteen selections here, passages deal with Indian life, the un- 
controllable “‘jerks’’ of frontier religious ecstasy, and St. Louis, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and St. Paul. Of particular interest to Ohio 
readers is the jaundiced view of life in the Western Reserve by a Con- 
necticut physician who labored in Ashtabula County in 1820-21 only to leave 
after one year overcome with disgust at the crudity of frontier living. The 
last seven travel accounts cover various aspects of life in California under 
Mexican rule, the gold rush of ’49, Horace Greeley at Denver and Salt Lake 
City, and glimpses of Portland, Oregon, Boise, and Arizona. 

Of the coverage in these volumes there can be little cause for complaint. 
Time-wise, the editor set for himself roughly the limits of the Middle Period 
of American history. Geographically, the selections cover adequately the 
regions of the United States (in somewhat the same manner as Nevins’ 
British Travellers), although the cities come in for more attention than the 
rural areas (even in a predominantly agricultural age), while the rising 
industrialism of the Northeast receives only scanty description. The traveler- 
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writers quoted vary from such prominent figures as Timothy Dwight, Davy 
Crockett, Francis Lieber, Horace Greeley, and Frederick Law Olmsted 
through such journalists as Samuel Bowles, Bayard Taylor, and Sidney 
Andrews to such relatively unknown scribblers as widow Anne Royall, sailor 
Joseph Revere, South Carolinian William Bobo, and Philadelphian Philip 
Nicklin. 

Why the writings of these travelers were selected while those of other 
observers were omitted, the editor explains, was “because they seemed to 
possess material peculiarly significant for an understanding of the life of the 
American people.” That Professor Tryon achieves his purpose of letting 
American travelers present a composite picture of nineteenth-century Amer- 
ican society seems clear, although the reader may wish that long, repetitive 
passages might have been trimmed and a broader cross-section of travelers 
included. The work could also have been improved by a longer, clearer 
statement introducing the author of each selection and a more critical 
analysis of the traveler's ability as an observer and interpreter of what he 
saw. Further, the table of contents would give more help if it included the 
names of the traveler-writers and the titles of their work. 

Despite these minor flaws, A Mirror for Americans will stand as a highly 
convenient anthology for students of American history seeking in one place 
first-hand accounts of life in nineteenth-century America. 


Baldwin-Wallace College Davin LINDSEY 


A Buckeye Titan. By William E. Smith and Ophia D. Smith. (Cincinnati, 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 1953. 558p., illustrations, 
appendix, bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


In 1811, because of failing health, Levi James came from Virginia to 
Ohio. He was favorably impressed with Cincinnati. After his health im- 
proved, he returned to Virginia for his family. James soon became a prom- 
inent merchant in Cincinnati. In order to compete with other firms, he and 
his partner built a barge to carry produce down the river and to bring manu- 
factured goods up from New Orleans. Barges were inadequate and were 
soon replaced by steamboats. The position of James rose rapidly in Cin- 
cinnati commercial, political, educational, civic, and social circles. His eldest 
son, John Hough James, the ‘Buckeye Titan,” was to become as versatile 
and enterprising as his father. 

Young James took every opportunity to learn the workings of the com- 
mercial world by observing and helping his father in the merchandising and 
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steamboat business. He received one of the best formal educations, including 
training in law, that could be gained in that day. Socially he rubbed elbows 
with select circles in Cincinnati and Lexington. 

When an Urbana lawyer was appointed to a diplomatic post, John James 
moved there to take over his law practice. His rise in local affairs was rapid. 
A catalog of his activities and positions would read like entries in the social 
register and Who’s Who. These were not confined to the local scene, be- 
cause he became prominent in state politics and attained some influence in 
the national Whig party. Indeed, had Henry Clay ever become president, 
James probably would have received some sort of federal appointment be- 
cause of his services to and friendship with Clay. . 

In the usual sense of the word, A Buckeye Titan is not a biography of 
John Hough James. Instead, its chapters are grouped into sections that are 
discussions of a number of subjects of local, state, and national history from 
the period after the War of 1812 through the post-Civil War reconstruction 
era. Some sections in which James figures as a common denominator can be 
considered biographical, others are James's commentary on the passing scene, 
and still others are ‘Fugitive Glimpses of Places and People.” 

The account of his father’s activities as a Cincinnati businessman, espe- 
cially in steamboating, could serve as an introduction to a much more de- 
tailed study of this phase of western life. The role of John James in the 
establishment and early days of Urbana University was so intimate that a 
description of it becomes virtually a history of that institution. 

The best sections of the volume are those which deal with James's busi- 
ness activities. That on the railroads is a chapter in the pioneering of the 
iron horse in the United States as well as in the West of the post-War of 
1812 period. The section on state and national banking activities is an ex- 
cellent account. James was interested in Ohio banking as a legislator, banker, 
and lawyer. He projected those interests into the great Jackson-Biddle feud 
of the 1830's on the national scene. 

Considerable research was necessary in a number of different libraries and 
manuscript repositories to produce this volume, but the bulk of the informa- 
tion contained therein came from the James papers. The James family was 
a prodigious producer and preserver of correspondence, diaries, and legal 
documents. Besides this work which portrays the Ohio and the national 
scene through the eyes of John H. James, the Smiths have introduced to 
scholars one of the most extensive and valuable source collections on Ohio 
history and on some phases of national history. 


Miami University DwicHT L. SMITH 
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Study in Power: John D. Rockefeller, Industrialist and Philanthropist. By 
Allan Nevins. Two volumes. (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1953. 
xviii+441p.; xi+501p., appendices, bibliography, and index. $10.00.) 


It is interesting to observe the ebb and flow in public regard for the 
leaders of Big Business in America. In their prime these men were popular 
idols. Horatio Alger beatified them as dedicated missionaries seeking the 
goal of a higher standard of living for all. Whosoever cast aspersions was 
a communistic radical, wry-mouthed from the taste of sour grapes. 

But after 1900, while the Populist phoenix was being reborn in respectable, 
Progressive Republican feathers, the public slowly altered its views. The 
pious benefactors of yesteryear were now become devil-dragons, with claws 
to scarify the forever pure and forever victimized common man. These in- 
dustrialists seemed no longer missionaries, but fat men dressed in loud, 
dollar-sign suits or carrying pendulous stomachs before them in wheel- 
barrows. 

Next the twenties. The public reversed its field. There had been a mis- 
take. Farsighted entrepreneurs were the common man’s best friends; and 
they were said to know the path to the much-mentioned high plateau of 
permanent prosperity! Then the New Deal. Another shift. To all of us 
came the revelation that it was the malefactors of great wealth, the money- 
changers in the marketplace, who were really responsible for our troubles. 

And now the wheel has turned once more. Business leaders are the wisest, 
the ablest, and the strongest element in our America. The character assassins 
of the New Deal (and of the Progressive Era) have been unmasked. There 
is no more room for doubt about it than there was in 1880, or in 1920. Has 
not business smashed all production records, invented jet power, and be- 
stowed television upon even the humblest among us? 

Such is the background against which Allan Nevins’ biography of John D. 
Rockefeller must be set. Because of this background, which we cannot 
escape, it is almost impossible to interpret the life and evaluate the contri- 
bution of a Rockefeller or a Carnegie in a full, fair, and bias-free manner. 
How close has Professor Nevins come to climbing Everest? Rather closer 
than one might have guessed. 

To be sure, Nevins writes within our contemporary stream of interpre- 
tation. His defense of Rockefeller is so adept, well-organized, and convin- 
cing that it seems less a defense than a perfectly coordinated offense. But 
this is not merely a case for Rockefeller; it is also a partial apology for Big 
Business during the post-Civil War era. Nevins is a powerful advocate. 
Often he reproduces the viewpoint of the businessman of the 1870's so con- 
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vincingly that a visitor unfamiliar with this country might marvel that it 
was ever questioned by later generations. His thesis that overproduction 
ruined the Pennsylvania oil producers—not the Rockefeller squeeze—has 
much truth in it. Nevins is quick to grant that Standard activities were often 
unethical and ill-advised, but he finds Rockefeller opponents far worse in 
their behavior. The early critics of Standard Oil—Ida Tarbell, Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, and Washington Gladden—are belabored irregularly 
through 730 pages before the coup de grace is administered in Chapter 
Thirty-five; more recent critics like Chester M. Destler are completely 
ignored. 

Rockefeller’s final claim to fame must rest, Nevins feels, upon his con- 
tributions to business organization and the value of his philanthropies. His 
tireless concern for detail, his genius for attracting able associates, and his 
awesome imperturbability made him an administrator without a peer. The 
Knights of Labor dreamed of “‘one big union” and never achieved it; but 
Rockefeller’s goal of “one big company’’ was a reality by 1882. But this is 
old stuff. Less well known is the successful trade war waged by Standard 
against Russia during the 1880's. One must be reminded that until 1900 
American refiners sold the bulk of their product overseas. When the great 
Baku oil fields were developed in the eighties by Alfred Nobel, the flood of 
cheap oil consequently released threatened to sweep American petroleum 
products out of the European market. How Standard met this threat to its 
existence is a fascinating story by itself. Even more important is the master- 
ful chapter entitled “The First Great Trust,” which should be read by all 
who are interested in the trust as an evolutionary feature of our culture. 

Implicit in Nevins’ treatment is the idea that there were two Rockefellers. 
First we see the nineteenth-century businessman; then came the twentieth- 
century philanthropist. Due to Rockefeller’s long tenure here on earth, few 
realize that he had retired from active business as early as 1897. After his 
departure from Standard, the whole nature of the oil industry was altered. 
In Rockefeller’s time oil was used principally as an illuminant; oil is desired 
today as a propellant or as a source of heat. Before 1900 oil was obtained 
from eastern American sources and sold in foreign markets; today it comes 
from foreign and western America sources, and depends primarily upon an 
insatiable market inside the United States. Abandoning Rockefellet’s policy 
of discouraging and crushing the cheap competition of his day, Standard 
now welcomes competitors in a field which only the most well-supplied with 
capital dare to enter. 

On the other hand, Rockefeller the philanthropist belongs to our own 
century. Charity was a habit with him, begun at the age of sixteen; thus, 
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giving was no frantic, last-ditch effort to stamp a visa to Heaven upon a 
passport from Hell. The bare facts of the record will suffice to impress all 
but the most small-minded. First came the creation of.the University of 
Chicago during the 1890's, a small warm-up job of $10,000,000 on which 
Rockefeller cut his philanthropic teeth, Launched in 1901 was the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, which virtually established the habit 
of serious medical science in this country. Two years later the General Edu- 
cation Board began its extraordinary campaign to improve education and 
eradicate hookworm in the South, the success of which has done so much to 
help that section resume something like its former stature in the Union. 
Then in 1913 this immense program was expanded to world-wide propor- 
tions in the shape of the Rockefeller Foundation. Nor should one forget 
the Laura Spellman Rockefeller Memorial directed by Beardsley Ruml, which 
so powerfully supported research in the social sciences. Excluding the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the above agencies by 1951 had expended $822,000,000 
of Rockefeller money. Is it consistent to recognize what the de Medicis con- 
tributed to Renaissance civilization, and then sneer at the patrons of our 
own age? 

Nevins leaves unsolved the enigma of Rockefeller’s true capacity. “His 
nature, for all its strength, was simple; his intellect, never clouded by emotion, 
was direct and analytical; his will, fixed on a few large purposes, was un- 
wavering” (Vol. I, p. 1). But could not this also be a Chicago yegg, a 
precinct police lieutenant in New York City, or just amy business executive? 
It is hard to escape the feeling that Rockefeller was a rather average Amer- 
ican of his time, whose life was an endless cycle of kinder, kaufladen und 
kirche, who married oil in 1863 and Laura Spellman in 1864, remaining 
loyal to both loves for the rest of his life. Did the man make the times or 
the times make the man? The latter, almost surely, at least in the case of the 
“first Rockefeller.” If it be wondered that so typical an American could be 
so hated, Nevins blames this on the ‘‘policy of secrecy” which Rockefeller 
followed rigidly, refusing to defend himself from abuse on the ground that 
history alone was the final judge of truth. Today we can see much to admire 
in what then appeared as insolent disregard of public opinion. 

Those who are familiar with Nevins’ earlier life of Rockefeller may ask 
why this second book was written. Professor Nevins gives three answers: 
his discovery of a large mass of new Rockefeller correspondence, the desire 
to rewrite the story from a new viewpoint (as a study of the growth of or- 
ganizing power), and because the prior work is now out of print. Any one 
of these reasons would be sufficient justification for these two well-written 
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volumes. Here is a biography of a man and his era which few historians in 
America can afford to miss. 


Ohio University FREDERICK D, KERSHNER, JR. 


The New Dictionary of American History. By Michael Martin and Leonard 
Gelber. (New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. vi+695p. $10.00.) 


Any historian who may be offering a seminar on “How Not to Write a 
Historical Reference Book” would do well to acquire a copy of The New 
Dictionary of American History by Michael Martin and Leonard Gelber to 
use as a case study. This volume can serve no other conceivable purpose. 

Purporting to be, in the words of the publisher, ‘‘a comprehensive and 
scholarly work that is encyclopedic in scope,” it is in fact incredibly inaccurate, 
deficient in good judgment and scholarship, and generally uninhibited by such 
prosaic practices as proofreading. The only apology offered by the authors 
in their preface is for the omission of items which various readers will 
inevitably think should have been included. Such omission is unavoidable, 
of course, for it would be patently impossible to encompass in 700 pages 
every person, place, and event that has figured in American history. It is 
regrettable, however, that in this book the sins of commission are greater 
than those of omission. 

According to the advance publicity, ‘the authors’ years of teaching and 
research experience have equipped them to produce a work that . . . con- 
forms to the highest standards of scholarship.” Messrs. Martin and Gelber 
themselves acknowledge their debt to several historians whose wise counsel 
rescued them from many pitfalls. In the light of such statements, it is difficult 
to understand how the final result could be so inexcusably poor. 

Perhaps the most shocking aspect of The New Dictionary is the abundance 
of factual errors. Of the multitude that could be cited, a relatively few 
examples will suffice. 

The outpost forerunner of Pittsburgh was called Fort Pitt, not Fort 
Duquesne, by Virginia troops (p. 483). Conrad Weiser could hardly have 
been a colonel during the Revolution when he died in 1760 (p. 665). 
Richard Henry Lee introduced his resolution for American independence in 
the Continental Congress rather than the Virginia House of Burgesses 
(p. 20). It is somewhat startling to read that Edward Everett Hale, b. 1822, 
was the son of Nathan Hale, to whom the reader is referred, and then to 
find that the only Nathan Haile listed was hanged in 1776 (p. 266). The 
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Northwest Ordinance is said to have been the work of Thomas Jefferson 
(p. 447), and the land to which it applied as of 1793 is called the Ohio 
Territory (p. 440). The Battle of Fallen Timbers was fought in 1794 in- 
stead of the following year, near the site of present Maumee, Ohio, not 
Fort Wayne, Indiana (p. 206); Anthony Wayne was not defeated at Fallen 
Timbers (pp. 260-261); and Arthur St. Clair was defeated by the Indians 
at the site of present Fort Recovery, Ohio, not Fort Wayne (p. 540). More- 
over, the length of Wayne’s service in the West is minimized by the state- 
ment that he was appointed major general in command of American troops 
in the Battle of Fallen Timbers (p. 662). 

To say that James Wilkinson “represented the United States in the 
Louisiana Purchase” is misleading, at best (p. 675). Peace negotiations with 
England were conducted during, not after, the War of 1812 (p. 239), and 
the Treaty of Ghent did not provide that Great Britain would give up the 
impressment of American seamen (p. 247). The reference to John Adams 
as Secretary of State in 1819 would be less likely to cause confusion if the 
middle name had been used, as is customary (p. 223). The Adams-Onis 
Treaty, it is said, “defined the western boundary of Louisiana at the 42nd 
parallel” (p. 223). Thomas H. Benton was mot a leader of the War Hawks 
of 1810 (p. 654). This reviewer takes issue with the assertion that the 
typical newspaper in 1820 was about 12 by 18 inches in size (p. 440), and 
history refutes the flat statement that the ‘Senate is a stepping-stone to the 
presidency” (p. 556). 

Andrew Johnson’s impeachment caused the authors considerable difficulty. 
The senate vote in the trial was 35-19 for conviction rather than the reverse 
(p. 300); Johnson was impeached but was not convicted (p. 580); and Ben 
Wade, as a member of the senate, voted for the president's conviction, not 
his impeachment (p. 648). Stanton’s first name was Edwin, not Edward 
(p. 608). Sherman’s Atlanta campaign is erroneously attributed to Sheridan 
(p. 612), and Col. Robert E. Lee is referred to as General at the time of 
John Brown’s capture (p. 81). It is stated that Robert Y. Hayne left the 
United States Senate to make way for Clay, an obvious absurdity (p. 278). 

Many dates are treated with mad abandon. Bacon’s Rebellion occurred 
in 1676 rather than the preceding year (p. 39); Braddock’s expedition was 
conducted in 1755, not 1775 (p. 76); Admiral Halsey led the naval action 
against the Philippines in 1944, not 1945 (p. 267); the Indian Wars in the 
Northwest Territory ended in 1795, rather than 1798 (p. 273); Horace 
Mann founded Antioch College in 1853 instead of the preceding year 
(p. 383); C. C. Pinckney was the Federalist candidate for vice president in 
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1800, not 1796 (p. 482); the Boston Massacre occurred in 1770 rather than 
1774 (p. 508); and Queen Anne’s War ended in 1713, not 1714 (p. 508). 

The authors are guilty also of numerous puzzling inconsistencies. In a 
two-page discussion of Literature, historical novels are brushed off with the 
peculiar comment, “Howard Fast wrote distinguished historical fiction’ 
(p. 360). The concluding sentence in this entry, referring to recent years, 
reads, ‘Historical writing drew on the past in the works of Merle Curti, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., Roy F. Nichols, and Van Wyck Brooks” (p. 361). 
The Temporary National Economic Committee is accorded a full page 
(p. 606), slightly more than either the American Revolution or the Civil 
War; the Hoover Commission of 1947 is likewise disproportionately long 
(pp. 287-288). Why, one may well ask, is it implied by the use of 
“1874- .” that Charles A. Beard is still living five years after his death 
(p. 53)? Why list the Supreme Court justice as William Douglas without 
the always-used middle initial (p. 178)? Why single out for inclusion as 
apparently the only sports figure Bill Tilden, when Babe Ruth, Jim Thorpe, 
John L. Sullivan, Bobby Jones, and the innumerable other greats are omitted 
(p. 615)? Would not the most casual research have revealed that William 
Rainey Harper was born in Ohio (p. 272)? 

Although many subjects could not be included because of space limitations, 
it would seem that certain important details should not be left out of the 
entries which do appear. For example, missing are the dates of the Battle 
of Saratoga and the Rush-Bagot Treaty; under Richard Rush, any mention of 
the aforesaid treaty; under Franklin D. Roosevelt, his fourth term; under 
Shawnee Prophet, the Battle of Tippecanoe; under John H. Morgan, his 
famous Civil War raid through southern Ohio; under Ebenezer Zane, the 
trace bearing his name; and under Benjamin Lundy, his publication of the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation (one of the very earliest antislavery news- 
papers) at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 

Evidence of deplorably careless workmanship is not lacking. Witness the 
following statements (italics added): Under Henry Ward Beecher: “Accused 
of adultery but cleared of charges, his church remained loyal to him.” Under 
“Land Butchery”: “Colonial farmers scarcely appreciated the value of 
manure. . . . He ploughed up the fresh land. . . .” Under Philosophy: 
“After the Revolution, rationalism became dominant and the writings of 
W. E. Channing and Benjamin Rush.” For cross-reference purposes, names 
or words which appear elsewhere in the volume as independent entries are 
printed in small caps instead of being followed by “(q.v.).” The idea is not 
without merit but it does not emerge unscathed. For example, the authors 
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write that opposition to the Stamp Act led to “the calling of the sTAMP ACT 
CONGRESS. See Stamp Act Congress.” (p. 579). Also, after the election of 
1872, the Republican party continued under the leadership of “BLAINE, 
Grant, and COLAX” (p. 354). Grant is not in small caps because it appears 
so earlier in the entry, but Colfax (which is misspelled) should not be either, 
since it is not a separate entry. There are instances of incorrect alphabetical 
order in listing the subjects, such as Harper, Harper's Ferry, Harper's Weekly, ' 
and Harper (p. 271), and Hayes, Hay-Herran Treaty, and Hay (p. 277). 
Certain misleading statements could easily have been avoided. In the ac- 
count of the burning of Washington by the British, one reads at the close 
that they ‘did not leave the city until August 25th” (p. 659). Unless he 
remembers from the opening sentence that they did not arrive until the 24th, 
the reader might well be left with a false impression. In another entry, 
Elijah Lovejoy is described as “‘Abolitionist. Editor, St. Louis Observer con- 
demning sLAVERY. Shot and killed by a mob (Nov. 7, 1837)” (p. 368). 
There is no indication that by the time of his murder Lovejoy had moved to 
Alton, Illinois. In a supposedly scholarly work, one would scarcely expect 
to find such weird statements as these: “The terms laid down by General 
Grant provided that the Army of Northern Virginia was to lay down its 
arms, but the officers were to retain their horses and side arms, with the 
exception of cavalrymen and artillery men who were allowed to keep their 
animals” (p. 26); and “{Lord Dunmore} led the colonists in Indian cam- 
paign known as Lord Dunmore’s War in which he defeated them and signed 
a TREATY with them” (p. 183). 

It would be charitable to assume that all misspellings are typographical 
errors, but this seems unlikely in such examples as Greenville for Grenville 
(p. 19), Winesburgh for Winesburg (p. 22), Frederick for Frederic [L. 
Paxson} (p. 234), forceable for forcible (p. 242), session for cession 
(p. 262), McClane for McLane (p. 375), quadriennial for quadrennial 
(p. 421), Packenham for Pakenham (p. 439), and Denison for Dennison 
(p. 171). In a list of ten outstanding members of the Supreme Court, Story 
and Cardozo are misspelled (p. 595). Perhaps the most unique specimen 
of all appears in the statement that the Battle of New Orleans followed a 
number of unimportant “squirmishes’” (p. 439). The countless typograph- 
ical errors, most of which could have been eliminated by even the most 
cursory proofreading, run the gamut from incorrect or missing punctuation 
marks to misspelled words and repeated passages. It is difficult to imagine a 
tore appalling travesty on scholarship. Suffice it to mention one of the more 
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extreme examples: Santa Anna resigned as president shortly after the fall 
of Mexico City 


while the special American 
emissary NCHOLAS TR ST sought to nego- 
tiate a treaty of peace. On February B, 


1848 the TREATY OF GUADALUPE-HIDALGO 
was concluded, terminating hostilities. (p. 398) 


And so on, ad infinitum. 

Nearly as culpable as the authors of The New Dictionary of American 
History are a number of reviewers whose opinions have preceded this one 
in print. The publisher quotes from a half-dozen advance reviews by well- 
known historians and professional reviewers, who term The New Dictionary 
“an extremely useful tool,” “a boon to all . . . who wish specific informa- 
tion on characters, facts and events in American History,” ‘“‘an extremely 
useful reference book,” ‘‘a ‘must’ on every library's and scholar’s reference 
shelf,” and “invaluable . . . imposing.” And, in two of our most reputable 
scholarly journals appear these words: ‘On the whole, the work is well done, 
except for a few minor but very obvious inaccuracies,” and “The result is 
that The New Dictionary must receive a good mark. The descriptions are 
clear; they give the essential facts . . . and most important of all the stand- 
ards of accuracy are high.” There would seem to be no legitimate excuse 
for such misrepresentation. If the reviewers were not granted sufficient time, 
it would be advisable for the historical journals to reassess the relative im- 
portance of accuracy and timeliness. Perhaps the practice of reviewing, itself, 
is subject to serious challenge. It is to be hoped, however, that the reviews 
quoted above do not reflect the validity of most others. Such a lack of moral 
integrity would not be pleasing to contemplate. 
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